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UZZELL, CREATIVE WRITING EXPERT, 
QUITS NEW YORK TO TAKE PLACE oo 
3 
Fort 
ON OKLAHOMA A. AND M. FACULTY = 
T 
Under the above heading appeared in The Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma City, hate 
a leading paper of the state, for September 8, 1940, an excelient summary of my clas: 
plans. The author of the article, Kenneth C. Kaufman, is Literary Editor of The the 
Daily Oclahoman and himself a professor in the Department of Foreign Languages on | 
of the University of Oklahoma. | quote this article in part.—T. H. U. whic 
Ih- 
Twice in the last two years | have had the pleasure of announcing A Wha 
the summer courses in fiction writing conducted at Oklahoma A. and M. k Bees 
College at Stillwater, by Thomas H. Uzzell. The present school year, ff each 
beginning September 16, will see Mr. Uzzell taking up his residence 
at Stillwater, and carrying on his work as a regular member of the 
college faculty. 
For Thomas H. Uzzell is one of the really important teachers of : 
creative writing in the United States. His textbook, ‘Narrative 4 Sir: 
Technique," is a sort of Bible to hundreds and hundreds of beginning : Pl 
writers. His little magazine, “The Blue Pencil," is known and read Fant 
everywhere that people are trying to write. His classes in fiction focion 
eveywhere that people are trying to write. His classes in fiction writing aiindid 
in New York University were as crowded as he would let them be. Hi 
If | understand the plan, it will bz three-fold: Entirely separate sialita 
will be the work for undergraduates, involving a theoretical study of 
the writing technique the first term, and practical exercises the of le 
second. The second semester's group wi.l be smaller than the first, a8e, 
and those admitted will be selected from the previous class. Then 
there will be a correspondence course, lasting from three to six 
months, and costing $50. There are to be three conferences, one in 
the summer, mentioned above, and two others, one in the spring, : © Fc 
one in the autumn, for those who have completed the correspond- 4 Ed. 
ence course. 3 
In addition to these regular courses, sponsored by A. and M., : AW 
Mr. Uzzell wil carry on a limited amount of personal criticism, : Sir: 
collaboration, and selling, with which the college will have nothing F “y 
to do. This will include criticism of articles, stories, novels, plays 3 
written for publication, and collaboration on the same. In this type Year 
of work Mr. Uzzell will be assisted by Came'ia W. Uzzell, co-author my m 
of "Narrative Technique." The fees for this type of work are: $3 for i i 
an agency report, $5 for a full collaboration criticism, on articles or i ond | 
stories under 5,000 words. Fees for other types of manuscripts are to ; Thire 
be arranged. Mr. Uzzell wil undertake to sell manuscripts through . Fourt 
Thi his own trained assistant in New York. Z pulps 
5 Mr. Uzzell has had a wide experience with many kinds of executive | Fifth 
Te work as well as with teaching and criticism. He has written a number of ‘ 
3) books, and contributed fiction and articles to a great many magazines. a “Th 
/ re: And besides all this, he is a great guy—the kind of guy you will be Py ords 
} eo glad to know and to call your friend. y "has 
) > ‘ 
i | thank Professor Kaufman for his kind words. He's told my story. novel 
i q, scienc 
hae If you are interested and wish further particulars, write me: excur: 
i Py more 
i Th H. Uzzell % 
i omas H. Uzze ue 
Hy y or a 
at A. and M. College Stillwater, Oklahoma reject 
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Formality, Get Thee Behind Us! 
Sir: 

This may sound like heresy to you, but I’d 
hate to see WriTer’s Dicest go to a formalized, 
classical type set-up and format. The beauty of 
the book is that it is real, and it bases its case 
on what it has to say, rather than the dress in 
which it says it. The dress is not too important. 
What you say is. It just might be that a too 
gaudy dress would take away from the “meat” in 
each issue. 

W. H. Becxwirn, Advertising Mar., 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
New York City, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Please be informed that Amazing Stories and 
Fantastic Adventures are in the market for lengths 
from 3 to 10,000 words only, for the next three 
months. 

However, prompt readings will be given all 
material, and good stories will be bought regardless 
of length. Although overstocked on longer word- 
age, our market is far from being closed. 

R. A. Parmer, Managing Editor, 
ZeFF-Davis, 
608 S. Dearborn, Chicago, III. 
© For more about Editor Palmer, see page 27.— 
Ed. 





A Writer's 5-Year Plan 
Sir: 

“I sneaked into the writing game with a Five 
Year Plan tucked away in a dim, dark corner of 
my mind. It was roughly, this— 

“First year—syndicates and lesser pulps. Sec- 
ond year—establishment in one definite pulp field. 
Third year—bust into the top-ranking pulps. 
Fourth year—strengthening of my position in best 
pulps and occasional forays into the slick markets. 
Fifth year—total blitzkrieg of slick editors. 

“In my third year, I’m on schedule. My rec- 
ords show that during the past twelve months 
I've sold 24 short stories, 12 novelettes, 1 short 
novel and 2 novels. Most of these were sports, 
science-fiction and fantasy tales, though my recent 
excursions have been into the more difficult (but 
more lucrative) field of romantic adventure. 

“Probably my most successful story to date was 
Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobbies. It was written 
for a pulp, the Ziff Davis fantasy book, and when 
rejected by Mr. Palmer, I got awfully mad because 
I was in love with that story: I re-wrote it with 
love interest and, just because I was so sure it was 
good, and so mad it was turned down the first 
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UNDER THE STORY TELLING SUN 


Dear Colleague: 


We are glad to be with you DIGEST 
readers again. We trust that your summer 
has been as pleasant and productive as ours. 


Because we have found so many of the 
stories sent to us for criticism unsalable due 
to poor structure rather than lack of good 
writing, we are offering a simple, practical 
correspondence course in the writing of the 
Romantic Short Story. 


The ABC COURSE, so called because we 
begin with the three principal characters 
thus labeled, is applicable to practically any 
but the mystery story. It is a proven method, 
based upon the technique which was per- 
fected at the Williams School of Authorship 
in Berkeley, California. That School, 
founded by a member of this Clinic and en- 
dorsed by many noted writers, charged 
Five Hundred Dollars for a year’s tuition. 

The ABC COURSE of Ten Lessons costs only 


TEN DOLLARS! This can be paid in advance, or 
One Dollar a Lesson. 


A SPECIAL OFFER, good until December 31st, 
gives to those writers who have paid for the complete 
Course by that date a FREE MARKET REPORT on 
scripts up to a total of 6000 words. The regular 
charge for a Market Report is $1.00 a thousand 
words, so this offer brings the actual cost of the ABC 
COURSE down to only FOUR DOLLARS! 


Cordially, 


Vircit MARKHAM 
Louis DEJEAN 
Ep BopIN 


THE STORY-MARKET CLINIC 
155 West 20th Street New York City 


Send for our Circular! 
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Sells Column to 
Newspaper 


“The success which has so recently . 
and surprisingly come to me is . to 
your training. I tendered to a 
paper ae: a column, ‘HOW To. ‘DE- 
VELOP YOUR PERSONALITY 
Imagine my surprise and delight when 
he bought the column, with enthusiasm. 
He wants to get syndication. (The 
column runs daily except Sunday.) I 
caneos express my gratitude for your 
help.”’ 
“4 Delia L. R. Root 
491 S. Transit St. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


“How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 
.. HERE'S THE ANSWER .. 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there-is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.”” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
aper copy desk. And the tga ge Institute Copy Desk 
Aethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of 
seasoned critics newspaper men and women. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his 
style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The 
N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own 
natural style. You work in your own home, on your own 
time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. ou'll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


FEV TTCTVCCTCC UC CCUUC CUVEE CUCCEEE! 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 








“i tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wearter’s Dicest, October. 
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time, I sent it to a Scribner’s instead of a pulp. 
They bought it, and the story was reprinted sey- 
eral times, and sold abroad. In 1938 O’Brien 
printed it in his anthology, and it ran as a radio 
serial over WOR-Mutual for 26 weeks. 

“A long-time reader of Writer’s Dicest, it 
gives me huge pleasure to get back, by selling you 
this article (see page 22), all the subscription fees 
I have paid to date! With interest! And, inci- 
dentally, I really sincerely hope the readers wil] 
find something of this latter in the article.” 

Netson Bono, 
Roanoke, Va, 





Lola and Her Pasture (Chapter Two) 
Sir: 

Lola Hess is next to as well off as Clee Woods, 
I have just made two round trips from Egypt to 
Ann Arbor by different routes and Lola’s Goshen 
is the likeliest looking place I saw in more than 
2300 miles of travel. Even the corn fields of 
central Illinois have been hit by the drouth. If 
Lola has a pasture that interests cows enough to 
be used without a barbed wire fence, she has 
something. 

Right out of Goshen on the south is the finest 
looking barn I ever saw—excepting those that 
furnish the milk for Hersheys’ bars. The coun- 
tryside around is almost up to that barn. My 
advice to Lola is to take a good look up and 
down Highway 15 and write a story about it. 

As our preacher says, “Now, don’t go out and 
misquote Me.” IE am not referring to a place 
where they dig coal, build railway cars or 
provide streamlined education, but to a method of 
living. That’s what the Woods have. 

Frep W. Ricnart, 
Carterville, Illinois. 


® Lola Hess is the lady whose cows have no 
fence, and whose first big story sale goes to buy 
a wooden ring around her pasture so she will have 
time to write. Friends, we should do something 
about Lola. Anybody have some extra wood? 
—Ed. 





41 Years on an Ice Wagon 
Sir: 

My Sept. Dicest came in the nine o’clock mail, 
and I have just finished the last word. 

Seems like everybody’s got a question they get 
answered, so here’s mine. 

That column, “AN IDEA A DAY,” by Frank 
A. Dickson—I always read it; it’s interesting. I 
write a lot of those things he suggests just for 
practice, but never do anything with them. Who 
buys them? I’ve never noticed a mention of any 
market? ; 

That No. 31:—I looked up and an ice man 
was driving by. He drove mules and delivered 
ice for thirty-one years and saved enough monty 
to buy an automobile. His only son took him out 
to teach him to drive the car. He ran into 4 
tree, tore up the car and killed the boy. 

When he had driven the mules 35 years he took 
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TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE! 


And two sakes i in one ay t to — _— POST are proof of it! 
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My shia furnish idee: creative sitive: I esate perv about markets, help 
on plots and stories, stimulation for more and better work, 


IT’S BECAUSE TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE THAT: 
Sarah Litsey, whose story, THE MOLE, I sold to S. E. P., writes me: “‘If 


anyone ever makes a successful writer out of me, you undoubtedly will be he.” 
My brother, Wyatt Blassingame, writes: ‘‘For over a year now you've been 
after me to try stories for the slicks. I didn’t think I was ready but last fall you 
drove me to try one—and after revision sold it to This Week. I thought I was 
lucky and went back to my pulp markets. But you kept yammering until I tried 
another. And now you've sold it, with the ending you gave me, to the Post. 
One or the other of us must be good.” 


Wylly Folk St. John, whom I started selling recently and for whom I’ve just 
placed a story with Country Gentlemen, writes: ‘“The check came today and I 
do thank you. I’m sure I’d never have such success without your help.” 


Jim Kjelgaard, in a letter just received, writes: ‘I'm delighted with news of the 
sale to Esquire. Congratulations to you—because you taught me everything 
I know about writing.” 


I've just been able to notify L. Ernenwein—who until he came to me had been 
selling only to pulp markets—of a sale to This Week at twenty cents a word. 


I was able to send clients forty-seven other checks last month from slick, literary and pulp maga- 
zines and from book publishers. 


Let’s get our heads together on your work. If you are a professional author I will work with 
you on a straight 10% commission basis to get you wider markets and better rates. If you are 
a new writer you need help to learn basic fundamentals and market requirements. 

FEES: For non-professionals the fees are: For detailed criticism and revision suggestions, $3.00 for manu- 
scripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 for 2,000 to 5,000 words; 75¢ a thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. An 
agency report—briefer criticism and revision suggestions with no editing—is 50c a thousand words to 20,000 


words; 25¢ a thousand for novels; minimum fee, $1.00 per manuscript. Collaboration is $60.00 for a three 
months’ period. 


A 3¢ stamp will bring you my latest Market Flash and a free copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS 
to help you to sales. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of literary, smooth-paper and all-fiction magazines 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Can YOUR Story 
Be Filmed? 


Can’t YOU give Studio Editors the story material they 
are seeking? If your work is original, it may be just 
what the Producers want, to fill their current schedules. 
The War has created a market for human interest stories 
of all types—stories suited for All-American release, re- 
gardless of foreign distribution. 

My clients are new writers as well as established authors, 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. Only through 
an accredited agent can you reach this lucrative market. 
Write TODAY for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 70 











Special Correspondents who have 
typewriters wanted. One person in 
each city, town, and village required. 
Part time work which will not inter- 
fere with any regular employment. 
For particulars send name and ad- 


dress to 
Editor 


Post Office Box 639 
Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 














More Than a Lift 


Exactly what many writers have received through my 
help. One man made a total of $800.00 from two articles 
I revised for him. Another sold a feature novelette for 
$200.00 that was plotted during a term of Personal Col- 
laboration Plan Ii. My own work has sold to nearly one 
hundred publications from Esquire through most of the 
pulp groups. I've had experience behind the lines, too, 
as an associate editor (Fawcett Publications). A limited 
clientele assures you of careful attention. Short stories 
considered for sale or further treatment if advisable at 
$1.00 each, plus return postage. Brief criticism if the case 
is hopeless. Or send stamp for my folder. Address Dept. W. 


RICHARD TOOKER, sox 148, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib, bond; carbon 
pose duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
ling. punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
per one thousand words; verse, 4c per line. Book lengths, 
25c per one eevee words. THE KIND OF WORK THAT 
EDITORS COMMEND. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Waynesburg, Ohio 

















BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


Become a ye Writer This Fall! 
We teach you how. W. 1 your ideas. We pay the highest 
rates. Tremendous demand. No drawing required. AMP 
brings free information on how you, too. can share in this 
fascinating money-making profession. 


DON a 4 zc 


818 Wrightwood, Chicago, Ill. 











his first vacation. He wanted to go to Galveston 
to see the Gulf. In Austin he was taken from the 
train and put in jail. 

It was a case of mistaken identity, but they 
kept him so long his vacation was over and he 
came back to his mules. He is now completing 
his 41st year on the ice wagon. 

Would anyone buy such a story? I’m just ask. 
ing because I don’t know. 


HENNOLION E. Perkins, 
1230 Seventh Ave., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


@ Markets for feature articles built out of ideas 
presented in Frank Dickson’s column include daily 
and Sunday newspapers, (there are 1980 of them) 
as well as syndicates, and general feature publica- 
tions such as Grit. Also, the general magazines 
such as the Post, when the idea given in Dick- 
son’s column leads you to facts and personalities 
of national interest. 

If sectional, try your leading State newspaper. 
If local, try your best daily. For a complete list 
of all markets, see “The Writer's Market,” or “The 
Writer’s Year Book.” 

The Mule story mentioned above is neither fish, 
nor fowl. Unless materially changed, and given 
some special twist, the matter lends itself only to 
a character sketch, with the thesis of the workman 
tediously paying his life in toil, getting nowhere 
except when he momentarily escapes from his 
routine, when Life always and inevitably smacks 
him down. Like the blinded mules used by the 
Phillistines to grind meal. It was one such mule 
that Samson replaced. Remember? As a blind 
alley character sketch, it is material for the mar- 
kets listed on page 20 of the Dicest for September. 
Given a twist that will lift the stolid mule driver 
to heights he never dreamed of, and in temporary 


control of circumstances and people and you have | 


a quality short story.—Ed. 





A Trumpet for “Writer's Forum" 
Sir: 

A fine bright cool September morning, and the 
Dicest to hand, including something which I’ve 
been waiting for a long time—namely, an article 
on the “little” magazines. Mr. Crippen has done 
a good job, and I’m remarkably pleased to see the 
play he has given Jack Conroy’s NEW ANVIL. 
Anyone whose stuff has been taken by Conroy 
should be a happy man. The fiction standard is 
high, and the ANVIL’S writers—while a little 
on the left-hand side of the river—are a sincere 
and hard-hitting bunch. I’m particularly pleased 
to read about Tracy’s good luck with his excellent 
short, HOMECOMING. 

- there is one startling omission, namely, 
THE WRITER’S FORUM, edited by Freeman 
Champney, Yellow Springs, Ohio. THE FORUM 
started last December on a monthly basis as a 
experimental magazine and has published regularly 
to date. So many publications in this class have 
an aesthetic or a political axe to grind. Champnty 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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has none. All he wants to do is to publish good 
stuff. And his basis of selection is purely democra- 
tic. He doesn’t give a damn who you are—your 
race or creed means nothing to him. His criterion 
is, “Can you write?” If you can, the FORUM 
will give you space—and pay for the privilege. 
If you can’t, you'll get a nicely written criticism 
of your work and an invitation to try again with 
something better. 

I’ve sold four pieces to Champney during the 
last several months, and his acute editing and 
criticism of my work has been a constant delight 
to me. I’ve also sold to the slicks. 

Don’t anybody get the idea that I own stock 
in the FORUM or have any other interested rea- 
son for blowing Champney’s trumpet for him. 
He’s a good man, that’s all—and a good man 
should be heard! 

Denis PLIMMER, 
611 West 158 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
e Another “little magazine” omitted from the 
Dicest’s list is New Horizons, edited by Robert 
and Margaret Williams, at 152 Schiller St., Chi- 
cago.—Ed. 





lowa Radio Conference 
Sir: 

On October 17th to 19th of this year the State 
University of Iowa will hold the FIRST ANNUAL 
IOWA RADIO CONFERENCE at Iowa City. 
The meeting will consider the problems in applied 

Among the problems to be discussed are: 
Building the Radio Audience ; 
Spripts; 
Producing Dramatic Programs; 
Planning Musical Programs; 
Discussion Programs; 
Utilization in the Classroom; 
News Broadcasting ; 
Organization Programs; 
Training for Radio in College; 
(10) Agricultural Broadcasting. 


The State University of Iowa was one of the 
first universities to own and operate its own radio 
station. WSUI has been a pioneer in the broad- 
casting of radio courses. It is one of the few 
fulltime educational stations. At the time of the 
conference WSUI will dedicate its new radio studio 
building on the University campus. 

H. Clay Harshbarger, Chairman, 
First Annual Iowa Radio Conference, 
State University of Iowa, 

Towa City, Iowa. 





Calling Gag Writers 
Sir: 

This is to let your gag-writing subscribers know 
that J. A. Blackmer, 111 E. 76th Street, New York, 
N. Y., has a method of marketing “class” cartoon 
gags. Details, in full, to anyone risking a stamped, 
return envelope. Thanks. 

J. A. Brackmer. 








MARKETING 
IS 
OUR BUSINESS 


Every effort expended upon every manuscript that 
comes to our office is prompted by this thought. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script that we receive, whether from professional 
or beginning writer. We direct our efforts toward 
helping you get your script into likely commercial 
condition. If your work contains only one service- 
able feature, we point out that feature and show 
you how to utilize it, 


Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we build 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them. We analyze 
your capabilities and find for you the fields in 
which you should succeed. We show you how to 
work toward the markets that we have chosen for 
you. 








































Our method gets results. It has to. We are 
sales agents whose income derives from the com- 
missions we receive upon the sales we make. We 
have no collaborations, no courses, no books to 
sell to you. It is to our interest to show you how 
to write and what to write for we must have 
stories we can sell and we must have clients who 
can send us salable material. 

Send us your manuscripts and let our service 
prove what it can do for you. 

INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member of 
staff a former editor of national publications; re- 
ports within fifteen days after reception; resubmis- 
sions free; fees refunded when work is sold; edi- 
torial rewriting upon worthwhile material upon a 
percentage basis. 


Rates: $1 for each 3000 words or fraction 


thereof up to 40,000 words and $15 for any 
length above. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Short Story Novels 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Training for professional markets—Criticism 


The kind of personalized service many writers 
have been hoping to find. 
Contributor to New Yorker, Sat. Review, C. S$. Monitor, 
The Writer, Writer's Digest, and many others. Author of: 


Poetry 


The Seven Principles of Poetry (new)....... $2.50 
How To Revise Your Own Stories....... 0+. 1.25 
How To Revise Your Own Poems......+++.+- 1.25 


Address inquiries and orders to 
672 So. Lafayette Pork Place, Studio 48, Los Angeles 











MATHILDE WEIL 


LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 
lHshed in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 


Send for circular. 
535 GEARY STREET 











SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW PLAYS WANTED 


Broadway, Hollywood, radio, television are swallowing 
up material almost faster than it can be supplied. Never 
has the demand been greater—and the rewards higher. 
If you wish to crash the richest of the literary markets, 
send us your play or scenario. If your script is salable 
it will be marketed by an agency which has sold some 
of the greatest hits of the American theatre. Write for 


details. 
AUTHORS BUREAU 


1472 Broadway, New York City 





Dept. E, 


$150,000.00 For Plot Genies 


As proof that the Plot Genie has been universally accepted 
by writers all over the World as the STANDARD WORK 
on story plotting, we have received orders totalling that 
amount to date. 

If you have not added this indispensable plotting aid to 
your library, you should do so NOW; Thousands of satis- 
fied owners have written us enthusiastic letters of recom- 
mendation for the Genie and about the story sales it has 
enabled them to make. 


Write for free sample plot outlined by the Genie, today. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 











Wrirer’s DicEst 





541 So. Spring St.. D112, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Winter Story Market 
Sir: 

Ski, National Magazine of Winter Sports, is a 
new publication that will make its first appear- 
ance during the last week in November, 

Our needs are as follows: 

Manuscripts that will appeal to the average 
skier; not too technical nor too statistical, but 
factually sound. We want color, anecdotes, and 
personalities. Should be between 1500 and 2000 
words in length. If available, photos should ac- 
company articles. If not available, suggestions 
where they might be obtained are appreciated, 

Features on other winter sports, 800 to 2000 
words. 

Humorous shorts, 400 to 800 words in length. 

We shall be glad to hear from authors with 
ideas for articles suitable to us. 

Articles will be read within two weeks and 
payment will be made on acceptance. 

Deadlines for this winter season are October 
4th, November 11th, and December 11th. 

Ski, National Magazine of Winter Sports, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Answers From Everywhere 
Sir: 

I don’t know whether I ought to call in my at- 
torneys, get down on my knees and appeal to the 
Great White Father, or just take my medicine. 
But you should have warned me. Ye Gods and 
little smallpox, and all from one classified ad 
that I ran in the Dicest. 

It’s probably the most expensive copy of the 
DicesTt on record. So far it has cost me slightly 
over ten dollars. There were two more answers 
today. I hope to heaven it doesn’t keep up all 
winter. 

I had answers from Canada, Mexico, Maine to 
Washington, from Texas to about ten miles up 
the pike. Special deliveries, airmails, everything. 
Even a bawling out from the postmaster who 
suggested that maybe a larger mailbox wouldn't 
break me and it might keep the postoffice a darn 
site more tidy. 

“Uncle!” “Quits!” “’Nough!” If you want 


















IF YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS! 


$1,230-:00 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 

"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

We made BOOK A BEST SELLER! 
eed 

® These are ONLY A FEW of the results! 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 
























PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


55 WEST 42nd ST., 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL YOUR 
STORIES, BOOKS 





Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 
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something to do this winter, try an ad for your- 
self. But first, get a bigger postoffice box ; (2) 
hire a stenog.; (3) buy a thousand postcards ; 
(4) weigh yourself. Yes sir, never a dull mo- 
ment if you want to buy or sell something and 
just whisper it to that guy Mathieu (or is it 
Abbott?) 

Eaton K. GoLptHwalte, 

Old Deer Park, Mystic, Conn. 


@ Unable to resist the euphony of that Dickin- 
sonian address, we add our little straw to a poor 
postmaster’s burden with this note to Mr. Gold- 
thwaite of Old Deer Park in the municipality 
of Mystic !—Ed. 





Extend Date of $250 One-Act Playwriting 
Contest 

The Berkeley Playmakers, nationally-known 
short play theater of Berkeley, California, an- 
nounce that the closing date of the*r current na- 
tional one-act playwriting contest aas been ex- 
tended to October 31 of this year. 

A total of $250 in cash, plus other prizes, will 
be awarded for the best plays received. First, 
Second and Third Prizes will be $100, $50, and 
$25 respectively. There will be twelve addi- 
tional cash and other awards. 

The prize-winning plays will be produced in 
1941. 

Title to all plays will remain the property of 
their authors. 

Rules, which should be obtained before sub- 
mitting manuscripts, will be sent on application 
to the Plays Committee, The Berkeley Play- 
makers, 1814 Blake Street, Berkeley, California. 





Your Turn Next 
Sir: 

A year ago when reading the Dicest I saw 
your notification of True Story Magazine prize 
contest. It fascinated me, I read it over and over 
again—then (I was recovering from an illness), 
one morning early grabbed a pencil and wrete. 
Imagine my joy when a check came from Mac- 








BOOKLENGTHS! 





Novels and booklength manuscripts are excellent bets for 
Serialization or contract sales to the circulating hbrary 
publishers and syndicates. 


Let me see any booklength with a thread of romance or 
adventure wound through its plot. 


Free Editorial Reading 


Prompt Report 
STUART TYNAN 











HOLD ON ee0e 


History is being made today more rapidly than man 
has ever seen before. Writers starting out these months 
with the fast changing backgrounds at large for the 
taking in our metropolitan dailies are a step ahead of 
any writer who cut his intellect's teeth in slower times. 


THE COST... 


Of making that "first sale" is now and always has been 
high, often too steep for the greater percentage of 
beginning writers who attempt the crashing of the big 
circulation slick paper publications with their earlier 
writing, But the cost of making a ‘first sale and a 
hundred immediately thereafter in the SMALLER 
MARKETS, for SMALLER CHECKS, is a thousand 
times less, a million times more logical. | specialize in 
selling clients’ work to these markets for SMALLER 
CHECKS. Today, the writer who wastes his oppor- 
tunity to live and write and interpret the thundering 
aspects of modern civilization by aiming his writing too 
high—by not getting a “first sale” in a SMALL market 
when his work isn't placing in top-flight magazines— 
is blundering. 


SELL SHORT-SHORTS! 


I'll sell your short-shorts and longer scripts 
to the national newspaper syndicate markets 
serving over 2,500 newspapers. Secondary 
smooth paper magazines as well are in need 
of smart short-shorts and other lengths with 
single or double climax twists. Don't aim too 
high; start in the markets whose requirements 
can't strangle; make SMALL SALES—and the 
syndicate short-short field is the best place to 
earn through small checks while you learn to 
improve for better paying editors! Let me 
have several of the short-shorts you have on 
hand to make the rounds of these fertile 
second-class fields. Start at the bottom of the 
ladder for that '‘first strike’’ to give you con- 
fidence—get small checks first, then tackle 
slick toned fiction, not before! 


| am interested in the beginner as much as the professional: 
editors are on the constant lookout for new names with 
smart new ideas—new types of plot material, new characters. 


Tynan sales include COLLIER'S, COSMOPOLITAN, W. H. 
COMPANION, but at this writing another check to a client 
goes out for a mere $8. No sale is too small. | am inter- 
ested in developing new writers—tell me how close your 
scripts have come—what letters you've received from editors. 
Send me several of your short-shorts. If they stick imme- 
diately my customary commission is 10% on sales over $20, 
slightly increased on sales under $20. If your scripts aren't 
marketable as they stand, clear-cut commercial minded 
revision suggestions given in a detailed report where war- 
ranted, expert criticism and specific constructive advice of- 
fered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about your writing. Resub- 
missions free, always. Marketing fees are low: 85¢ each 
script under 1,500 words; from 1,500 to 5,000, $2.50. Let me 
start you selling in a SMALL WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bidg. Newark, N. J. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“OPEN SESAME 
TO THE CASH MONEY IN THE 
WRITING RACKET” 


says Arnold Gingrich, Editor of ESQUIRE, 
about Woodford's famous 


TRIAL AND ERROR... 


“INVALUABLE TO THE 
BEGINNING 
AND WOULD BE WRITER” 


says Faith Baldwin, 
of Woodford's latest book 


PLOTTING — 
HOW TO HAVE A BRAIN CHILD... 


These two books, known wherever writers work, 
cover the entire field for you: TRIAL AND ERROR, 
acknowledged the greatest book on writing for money, 
which has helped scores of writers begin selling, and 
gotten some into the big time; PLOTTING, not a 
mechanical gadget or a lot of word lists, but all the 
plotting methods Woodford has used, with special 
attention to your own particular mind, temperament, 
occupation, etc. (EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF MIND.) 


TRIAL AND ERROR: New and revised edition. 30 
big chapters, 330 pages. Among the chapters: 
REVISION, TABOO, IDEAS, THE SHORT STORY, 
STYLE, TEMPERAMENT, THE SEX ELEMENT, 
TREATMENT, NOTION, CHARACTER STORIES, 
“FOLLOW THROUGH" STORIES, THEME 
STORIES, NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE FEA- 
TURES, AGENTS, EDITORS, BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
PLAUSIBILITY, VOCABULARY, AMANUENSES, 
LIQUOR, WOMEN AND THE WRITER, AUTHORS’ 
ECONOMICS, THE NOVEL, RESEARCH. 

PLOTTING: 34 big chapters, 352 pages. (In- 
cludes 3 complete movie scripts.) Among the 
chapters: THE PERFECT PLOT, THE ABC OF 
PLOTTING, THE HEAD MAN IN PLOT, FORMU- 
LAE FORMULA IN PLOT, PSYCHOANALYSIS IN 
PLOT, SHE IN PLOT, PLOTTING WITH MIRRORS, 
PLOT MATERIAL SOURCES, PLOTS FROM CHAR- 
ACERS, MOTION PICTURE PLOTTING. 


See for yourself what a lifetime of information is 
incorporated in these volumes. Take advantage of 
our money-back guarantee. We are so certain of what 
TRIAL AND ERROR and PLOTTING can do for you 
that we shall allow you to examine them for 5 days 
at our risk. Use coupon below. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, ° 
P, O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, N.Y. C. 

Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. 

Send me PLOTTING, price $3. 
1 am taking advantage of your guarantee, and may return the 
books within 5 days for a complete refund if they do not 
come up to my expectations. 


DC Enclosed find check. 0 Send C. O. D. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


fadden Publications, and a personal letter from 


Mr. Macfadden. I won a thousand-dollar prize! 
I cannot afford to be without the Wariter’s 
Dicest. I read it religiously. 
BertHa Waye Looper, 
Kozy Korner Kraft Shoppe, 
Pittsford, N. Y. 





Juvenile Fiction Market 
Sir: 

The Fuvenile Story Publishing Company is in 
the market for short stories of 1500 to 2000 words, 
suitable for children of pre-school age. 

Such stories, to serve their purpose, must be 
original, delightful and entertaining; they should 
be written in simple language and in such manner 
as to illustrate to a child of tender age the moral 
value of obedience, kindness, respect, etc. These 
virtues may be woven into stories about animals, 
birds, flowers, nature, adventure, learning, and 
other kindred subjects. 

In general, this is the type of material in which 
we are interested at this time, and for which 
suitable payment will be made. 

Juvenile Story Publishing Company, 
J. L. Browne, Editor, 
5 Colt Street, Paterson, N. J. 





Second Serial Rights to Popular Sellers 
Sir: 

‘ we are in the market for second serial 
rights to recent books of fiction of the popular 
variety. However, we do not want books that 
have had magazine serialization. 

The length should be about 60,000 words or 
less. Rapid development of plot is essential. We 
use love stories, romantic adventure stories, and 
mystery stories with love interest. We pay a flat 
rate of $150.00 for second American serial rights 
and all foreign serial rights. 

Frances Rute, Fiction Editor, 
United Feature Syndicate, 
220 E. 42nd St., New Yong. 





More Second Serial Rights 
Sir: 

The Associated Press Feature Service considers 
for serialization novels of romance, adventure, 
mystery and espionage with American _back- 
grounds, clean, fast-moving action and strong love 
interest. 

A newspaper serial must hold reader interest 
from day to day. This necessitates sufficient 
action, logically developed, in each _ installment 
to make substantial progress in telling the story. 

The setting should be familiar to the average 
American newspaper readers. However, adventure 
stories, with American characters, set in Canada, 
the West Indies and South America are acceptable. 

Stories meeting requirements other than those of 
chapter length and division will be considered, 
but the structure of the story must be such that 
it can be divided into the necessary chapters by 
our serial editor. 
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If manuscripts are not accompanied by suffi- 
cient postage, and are rejected, they will be re- 
turned by express collect. 

Reports usually are made within two weeks, 
North and South American newspaper rights are 
purchased outright and payment, depending on 
merit, is made in full immediately upon ac- 
ceptance. ; 

The Associated Press Feature Service, 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 





Sir: 

Due to an increase in size, Outdoorsman, out- 
door sports monthly published in Columbus, Ohio, 
is in the market for an increased number of out- 
door sports articles and photographs. A limited 
number of sporting adventure stories can be used, 
all of which must be well illustrated with unposed, 
action photographs. Articles should be 1500 to 
2500 words. 

Preference is given to informative articles, deal- 
ing with specific phases of outdoor sports. Articles 
must be accompanied by photographs illustrating 
the subject matter. 

At present we are especially interested in manu- 
scripts concerned with fishing, bird dogs, field 
shooting, camping, outdoor wearing apparel, and 
pleasure boating. Writers queries are welcomed. 

Payment is upon acceptance; one cent per 
word and up; additional for photographs. 

R. R. GREENLEE, 
Associate Editor, Outdoorsman, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Sir: 
We are a newly formed organization who have 
need for the following material: 
Single gag-cartoons 
Short stories 
Unusual articles to be run in series 
Instructional or instiration columns 
Original ideas for puzzles suitable for contests. 
Payment is made on a 50-50 basis except where 
by previous arrangement purchase is made out- 
right. 
P. C. Dinos, Manager, 
Allied Features Syndicate, 
512 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Frontiers, the Magazine of Natural History, has 
a new editor in McCready Huston, who succeeds 
John H. Fulweiler, who goes to a new position in 
New York. Frontiers publishes short, high grade 
articles in the field of natural histcry written for 
the well-informed layman. It is published five 
times a year and pays for text and pictures. The 
publisher is The Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Huston suggests that authors 
should not submit the newspaper feature type of 
story but should deal in animals, birds, reptiles, 
molluscs, plants and so on in a scientific sense but 
avoiding technical phrasing and laboratory terms. 
He invites inquiries. Address Nineteenth and 
The Parkway, Philadelphia. 
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“You Won For Me!” 


(PRAISE FOR WOODFORD TRIAL 
AND ERROR ASSIGNMENTS) 


"| can't possibly get a 
BIGGER thrill. Thank you 
very much for every battle 
you have fought and won 
for me, for your advice 
and enthusiastic pushing 
along, for your patience 
and unfailing humor... 
Really, you've been swell. 
| have since sold several 
shorts and two novelettes. | consider every one 
of these sales directly traceable to suggestions 
and marketing hints | received as a member 
of your SUPERVISED STORY WRITING," 
writes Skulda Baner, of Milwaukee, author of 
many published stories, the first three of 
which were sold while she was a student in the 
course. (Letter on file. As this goes to press, 
2 more sales for this author have come through.) 


ONLY SALES COUNT 


The Only Test of Any Course is the 
Sales It Produces 





SKULDA BANER 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments are based 
on Jack Woodford's famous TRIAL AND ERROR, and 
were written by him in answer to many requests to de- 
velop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. They have helped 
many writers make sales. (Endorsements on file.) 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY RE- 
VISED SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR 
IS INCLUDED WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL AND ERROR, 
based his book on his experiences in publishing 2,000 
stories and 35 books. (See WHO'S WHO.) 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information, TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL (0) 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [j do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
tate of New York) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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qv: are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and ¥ lengt 
Nis readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the i thou: 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. one-t 

g' you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, ‘ = ; 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY ; il 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- ¢ that 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 

@Qon the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, Sir: 
Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence a. Ca 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, Gen- S  oofal 
eral John A. Lejeune, Hon, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward “a T. 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, d ’ 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard _ 

hurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about we t 
your work. siecle: 
actior 
If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, the t 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: only 
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ir: 

' The Fictioneers, a no-rules, no cost organization 
of men, operating solely to assist each other in 
writing matters, would like to contact writers in 
our vicinity. We have in mind adding new blood 
to our group, as has been our consistent policy 
during eleven successful years. 

We meet every two weeks in each other’s homes. 
Any writing problems may be discussed, and ex- 
perience shows that we have greatly helped each 
other in market information, plotting, slanting, and 
character work in any and all fields. We ask any 
potential joiner to have had at least several sales 
to recognized national publications and to be 
producing, in large or moderate quantity. 

Our members are all performers in print. One 
is editor of a leading pulp magazine. Another has 
had 13 serials in Argosy and a score more of short- 
length sales. Another is an Esquire contributor ; 
we have a veteran weird tale writer; a confession 
and love story writer; a man who has 14 westerns 
in book form and has sold several hundred shorts. 

We are choosey, yes, but because we desire to 
continue the extraordinary success of our group. 
We offer sound assistance and the finest compan- 
ionship. We can, of course, consider only men, 
and are not interested in dilettantes—although it 
is not necessary to have made a great many sales. 

LawreENCcE A. KEATING, 
President, Milwaukee Fictioneers, 
2508 N. Stowell, Milwaukee, Wis. 





New Pulp House 
Sir: 

Would appreciate it if you would mention 
a new publication which will be on the stands by 
the time you receive this letter. Its name is Stir- 
ring Detective and Western Stories. The editor is 
Jerry Albert, 19 East 48th Street, New York. 

Regarding offerings by authors: Stories of any 
length’ between twenty-five hundred and fifteen 
thousand words will be considered. The rate is 
one-half cent per word, payable on acceptance. 
No tabus. We want stories for adults, rather than 
for juveniles—stress plausibility and plot—stories 
that grade high. The publication in a monthly. 

ANDREW J. ALBERT, New York City. 





Sir: 

Can you help me get some short, short stories 
of a hunting and fishing nature. 

To my knowledge, none of the books of an out- 
door nature (that are strictly hunting and fishing) 
use these short, shorts as yet. I am going to try 
one of them a month for a while and see what re- 
action I get. The exact short, short formula with 
the tricky twist ending is what I want, and the 
only difference between these stories and the regu- 
lar short short stories in that these must be about 
hunting, fishing, or a closely allied subject such as 
boating, camping, etc. 

I will pay five dollars for each one accepted 
but should be able to do a little better later on. 
J. Russet Smatt, Editor, 

Southern Sportsman, Austin, Texas. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


®@ Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, 
as far as indicated by submitted material. You get 
the truth. You will value the frankness with which 
New York Publishing Service treats your individual 
problem and questions. 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is 
unsalable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuitable material; detailed suggestions regarding 
your future work. 


® Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


© Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own 
revision woulld probably be unsatisfactory, editorial 
rewriting, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


© Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, 
whether book is finished or in preparation. If possi- 
bilities of your book appear to be exceptionally prom- 
ising, we may arrange to handle it under special 
terms. Our advice and guidance on your book is 
always available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How To Profit From 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark 
“Dean of American Anthologists," as “perhaps the fine 
service poetry is receiving these days."" $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 UP TO 5000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 
for each script up to 5000 words, and 50 cents for each 2000 
words or fraction of 2000 thereafter; books over 40,000 words, 
$10—the only service fee you pay. With submissions of = 
or more scripts in a one. one additional script free. No 
charge for resubmission. Fees waived if you have sold $500 
worth of fiction within the last year, or after we make four 
sales for you. Sales commission 10%. 


@ Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that oe 
prove helpful. If salable, your material will be place 
promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you wil, 
exactly why, and what, to do about it. 


NEW YORK 
PUBLISHING SERVICE 


545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Of the eight new writers to whom I gave free 
training prizes in the August, 1940, portion of 
my Seventh Annual Beginners’ Fiction Contest, 
six have already received my checks for several 
of their stories. Below is a quotation, dated 
September 6th, 1940, from our second prize 
winner: 

“For eight years, I had 
studied and tried to market 
my own stories. When I 
turned to you for help you 
immediately found my dif- 
ficulty and steered me 
straight. Thanks to your 
encouragement and expert 
advice, I am now spending 
that three figure check you 
sent me for my first major 
sale !’’ 





Georgia Gunn 


If you act immediately, you can still earn a 
free period of the same help with which I have 
during the last 18 years developed new writers 
like you into professionals whose work I’m sell- 
ing regularly to Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Liberty, Ladies Home Journal, American, 
This Week, Coronet, etc., down through every 
type of “‘pulp.”’ 

All you need do to enter this contest is to submit 
at least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for 
agency service at my regular rates of $1.00 per 
thousand words on manuscripts up to 5,000. On 
scripts 5,000 to 11,000 the fee is $5.00 for the first 
5,000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. 
(Special rates on novelets and novels.) For these 
fees your unsalable stories receive detailed, con- 
Structive criticism, as well as revision and re-plot 
advice on those which can be made salable; your 
salable stories, of course, are immediately recom- 
mended to actively buying editors. 


The Beginners’ Fiction Contest Is open to 
writers who have not sold more than $500.00 
worth of manuscripts during 1940, 
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$2,000.00 


WORTH OF LENNIGER 
HELP — FREE 


Sixteen more new 
writers will receive 
free prize periods of 
practical professional 
help during October 
“a and November. 


Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month 


During October and November, I will each month select the eight new 
writers whose manuscripts indicate the most promising possibilities and will 
give them my help as indicated below, entirely free, except for my regular 
agency commission on sales: 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (Value) $ 500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,010 words submitted within 6 months (Value) 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) 125.00 
4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) 50.00 
5th & Gth: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00)... 50.00 
7th & 8th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)... 25.00 

Total Value of Prizes Each Month . . $1,000.00 


Full Contest information, my booklet Practical Literary Help and 
current market news letter on request. 


ChugustLemniger 


Literary Agent 
56 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


out in different fields. And a couple of 
old pulp titles have been taken down 
off the shelf and dusted off for renewed use. 

At Munsey’s, Sea Novel Magazine is the 
latest title to be added. The open market is 
for articles on any phase of sea life, lore, and 
adventure which would interest a sea lover. 
And there is no special length ; any wordage 
required to fit the meat of the idea. These 
may be modern or historical, World War or 
present conflict, Navy or private adventure. 
The scope of subject is limited only by the 
shore lines of the continents. Current news 
values will be most emphasized, however. 
And always, it is the new and unusual angle 
which must be stressed. Readers don’t care 
for the encyclopedic type. Payment will be 
made on the basis of value at a flat rate, 
rather than so much per word. This is on 
the usual Munsey plan; on acceptance to 
regular or known writers, on publication to 
the unknown. 

Miss Mary Gnaedinger, the editor, plans 
to make Sea Novel Magazine parallel in 
general scope to Munsey’s Railroad Maga- 
zine. The bulk of the magazine will be fic- 
tion of the sea—a long novel, a short story 
or two—but for the first few issues these will 
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be reprints of the best sea stories out of the 
old Argosy, etc. Poetry, too, is reprint ma- 
terial at present. So the articles are the only 
open market. Later, there will be a market 
for short fiction at a cent a word and up. 
Address—280 Broadway. 

Fantastic Novels and Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries continue to use reprint material, 
but are also buying an occasional new story 
in the shorter lengths. Miss Gnaedinger edits 
these, also. 


HE Rudor Publishing Company at 516 

West 34th Street, is a new concern which 
may possibly develop some fair markets. 
Several different pulp magazines are con- 
templated. Only one is ready for announce- 
ment—a Western, not yet titled, which will 
go on sale the middle of October. This will 
use all original stories in three lengths : book- 
length of 60,000 words; novelette 10,000; 
a couple of shorts between 3,000 and 5,000 
words. Action is the thing. The Old West. 
Occasionally something with historical slant 
if the story itself is good. Payment is at the 
half-cent a word rate, made from fifteen to 
thirty days after acceptance. The editor is 
James E. Clark, for the last three years man- 
aging editor of The American Brewer, and 
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56 WEST 45th STREET, 
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with considerable other editorial and writing 
experience. 

The Whisperer has been revived by Street 
and Smith as a bi-monthly. This first ap- 
peared in October, 1936, and ran for almost 
a year before being dropped temporarily. 
The new version will be much the same as 
the original. Crime stories with plenty of 
fast action. A complete novel written under 
contract. A novelette, and several shorts up 
to 6,000 words are the open-market features. 
Payment is the usual cent a word and up, 
promptly on acceptance. John L. Nanovic 
resumes the editorial work of the magazine. 
Address—79 Seventh Avenue. 

Dell Publishing Company is planning a 
renewed appearance of All Western along 
about the first of February. Miss Florence 
McChesney will handle the editing. Here 
are the needs: Shorts from 4,000 up to 7,000 
words ; novelettes of 10,000 to.15,000 words ; 
short novels of 18,000 to 20,000 words. These 
should all feature the old West. No modern 
settings. Stories are to be of all types, the 
definitely action, the character, occasionally 
the historical, and in shorts the humorous 
types. In fact, anything Western, just as 
long as it has a strong masculine tone. There 
may be girl interest, but the love theme must 
never be the main plot. 

All Western will also use short articles up 
to 3,000 words in length—fact stuff concern- 
ing the old West. Occasionally some West- 
ern verse—not the sentimental love stuff— 
mostly eight to sixteen lines. Verse draws 
two bits a line, in pay checks. Fiction and 
articles are paid for on acceptance at a flat 
rate of a cent and a quarter per word. Ad- 
dress—149 Madison Avenue. 

Ski Publishing Company, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, will put out a national magazine of 
winter sports called Ski. Plans call for issues 
only in December, January, and February. 

Events, edited by Spencer Brodney, has 
moved its office to Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 
This monthly review of world affairs was 
formerly located at 1133 Broadway. 

True Story Magazine eliminated its big 
fall story contest this year. But future con- 
test plans are still indefinite when these notes 
are being written. Watch the magazine for 
announcements. The November issue may 
carry further news. This is the Macfadden 


confession monthly, 122 East 42nd Street, 
The market for stories is always open, con. 
test or no contest. The editors are always on 
the lookout for the different story of a true 
experience, which at the same time carries a 
strong moral tone. Payment is two cents a 
word,and up. Also, each issue carries the 
announcement of various small contests with 
cash prizes. There is the short “Stranger 
Than Fiction” experience. Also, the “I'll 
Never Forget” department of concisely told, 
dramatic incidents from contributors’ lives, 
told in not over 500 words and bringing $10 
for each one used. The editors remind new 
writers that these shorter items form ex. 
cellent ways to break in, and at the same 
time get the feel of the magazine. 

Thomas A. Blanchard announces that with 
the November issue (on sale October first) 
Everyday Photography will change both title 
and policy. Thereafter, the name is to be 
Prize Photography. The magazine will be 
aimed at telling the amateur photographer 
how to make good pictures, and will give 
him the incentive for putting his knowledge 
into practice by running five varying contests 
in each issue, with cash prizes awarded in 
all of them for the best practical results in 
the way of pictures. 

This newly titled Prize Photography will 
continue as a monthly magazine. The editor 
is very much in the market for interesting 
articles on inspirational phases of photogra- 
phy, how to take subjects—especially treated 
in graphic form; in lengths from 1500 to 
2000 words. The article in picture form is 
a most definite need, too; eight or ten pic- 
tures showing how to do a certain thing, with 
explanatory captions. (See the November 
issue for a clear idea of how material should 
be handled and slanted.) For these, the rates 
of payment depend on the article as a whole. 
For individual pictures the rate is $3. Rates 
in general are very good, and are payable 
on publication. It would be a good idea to 
query the editor on articles first before sub- 
mitting them. Address—67 West 44th Street. 

The air books of the “Ace” group have 
changed editors. Herb Powell is now with 
Laundry Age, and David Cooke is wielding 
the blue pencil on Sky Aces and Flying Aces. 
Market opportunities are not great, but 
here’s what you can try to sell him: 
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Flying Aces uses only articles (no market 
for fiction). While these run up to 3,000 
words, the best bet at present is the shorter 
length—about 1500 words. Any phase of 
flying which will interest a general audience. 
Non-technical, “over the glass of beer” style 
of writing, but very informative. There is a 
big demand for this sort of thing. But to 
get off on the right foot, it would be smart 
to query the editor first. Payment is a cent a 
word and up. Photographs, either separate 
items or with articles—and the illustrated 
article is definitely preferred—rate extra 
checks of $1 and up. All payment on publi- 
cation. 

Sky Aces is a bi-monthly now, paying a 
half-cent and up, on publication. The editor 
is buying very little until the first of the year. 
But you might keep in mind for that time 
that a good average length is 5000 words, 
with 20,000 words as tops; and stories may 
be either First World War flying adventures 
or modern commercial dramas. Address for 
these two magazines—67 West 44th Street. 

Miss Daisy Bacon announces some changes 
in the length of stories she is buying for 
Romantic Range: shorts should run from 
3500 to 5000 words; novelettes from 6000 
to 7000 words. She is also using two-part 
stories at present. Western verse will be used 
in short lengths from four to sixteen lines. 
This should be in a romantic, emotional 
mood, featuring the Western scene. Positively 
no humorous verse wanted. 

For Love Story, Miss Bacon asks con- 
tributors to please note that the short stories 
may run up to 5000 words, but not over. 
And look for glamor in your own neighbor- 
hood ! Both of these magazines are Street and 
Smith pulps, 79 Seventh Avenue. 


LF° MARGULIES, editorial director of 

the “Thrilling” group, tells me that he is 
making a definite change in the type of love 
story wanted for Popular Love and for that 
new love pulp coming out in October. The 
light, sophisticated, amusing story is out on 
its ear. Now the demand is for lots of melo- 
drama and tear-jerker thrills and heart- 
throbs. The little heroines must suffer for 
their love. They should have really deep 
emotional problems to solve before the 
happy ever-after curtain. The pure glamor 























“That's all right. I'll make it!" 


stuff is out of date nowadays. Girls have to 
adjust themselves to new problems of Ife, 
the war, and economic changes. So story 
heroines, to be worth writing about, have to 
follow suit. Popular Love now wants its 
complete novels about 40,000 words in 
length. For the new book, 30,000 is right. 
shorts used, too, just as in the past. Payment 
on these two is a half-cent, on acceptance. 

Here are some other market tips about the 
“Thrilling” group: The sports magazines are 
stocked until the first of the year... . In the 
air books, no World War stories are desired. 
But any sort of air-action drama other than 
that is okay. .. . There has been no confes- 
sion magazine in this group for lo! these 
many months. Yet writers continue to pour 
in confession stories. Wake up, Confession 
Writers! Use your postage where it means 
something ! 

Thrilling Adventure is very much in need 
of material. All lengths up to 10,000 words. 
Stories laid outside the U.S. A. are in special 
demand: Central America, South America, 
any foreign locales. American heroes, natur- 
ally. This magazine is a monthly, ard pays 
a cent a word and up, on acceptante. Ad- 
dress all the above “Thrilling” group pulps 
at 22 West 48th Street. 

S.0.S.! Did you send either verse or short 
articles to Mrs. Rose Wyn between the 
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approximate dates of July 19th and August 
7th, and fail to receive her usual prompt 
report? Then please send her a duplicate 
copy, won’t you? One of those office trage- 
dies occurred then, while the feature editor 
was on her vacation, by which a careless 
cleaning woman removed and destroyed a 
lot of verse and article manuscripts. And 
now Mrs. Wyn is very much in need of 
material—particularly those short articles on 
marriage, courtship, etc., which were item- 
ized in a recent issue. The market is very 
open. Revorts are fast. Checks promptly 
on acceptance. Address—67 West 44th 
Street. wa 

‘Mrs. Wyn’s fiction market for her four 
love magazines and also for first-person con- 
fessions for Secrets is wide open and in need 
of material. No changes in policy or lengths 
from the last time they were written up. 
Better study the magazines before submitting. 

Miss Helen Horvitz has been appointed 
manuscript editor at Hillman Publications. 
Queries on all magazines, and especially those 
about cases for their fact-detective publica- 
tions, should be addressed to her, at 1476 
Broadway. Announcements on those new 
projects Editor Lionel White hinted at last 
month will probably be ready next month. 

Scholastic Publications, 220 East 42nd 
Street, lists three school publications, but 
none of them offer much outside market. 
Scholastic Coach, edited by Owen Reed, is a 
very specialized monthly, receiving most of 
its material from the athletic coaches who 
read the magazine. 

Junior Scholastic is prepared for upper 
grades and junior: high schools—ages 10 to 
14. There is one open market: for pho- 
tographs of young people’s activities both in 
and out of school. These must be action 
pictures, not the stiffly posed kind. Series, 
as well as individual shots. Payment is $3 
for those used inside; $5 if used on the 
cover. Jack Lippert is editor. 

Scholastic is aimed at high school age 
youngsters. While this, too, is mainly staff 
prepared, it may use an occasional article. 
Better query first. Kenneth M. Gould, editor. 

Better Living Magazine is a slick paper bi- 
monthly, put out by the Educational Divi- 
sion of the Sonotone Corporation. Intended 
primarily for hard of hearing readers, it 
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was first distributed to a large but selective 
group. Now its scope is being extended to 
all those in any way interested in the prob. 
lems of hearing and deafness ; such as phys. 
ical health, personality development, social 
contacts, earning ability, etc. The magazine 
uses manuscripts of 1500 to 3000 words, per- 
taining to any development which tends tp 
enrich life and make the world a healthier 
happier place. Some of these are personal e. 
perience articles. But no poetry or fiction, 4 
leaflet on Editorial Requirements is availabk 
which gives the suggestions in very clea 
form. It would be worth your while to as 
for one, if you are interested in this sort of 
market. Payment varies from $25 to $50 for 
full-length articles, with reports in from 3) 
to 60 days. Short items and news of special 
interest rate $1 to $5 apiece. Editor—Theo. 
dor Swanson. Address—20 West 45th Street, 
(It was formerly Elmsford, N. Y.) 
Country Life, RKO Building, is a hand. 
some, slick paper monthly for well-to-do 
people who live in the country by choice. 
The market is for articles only, not ove 
2500 words in length. Preference goes to 
those well illustrated. Payment is on publica. 
tion, at rates varied according to the article 
The contents includes articles of genera 
interest to country livers, travel, sports with 
special reference to the stables of the wealthy, 
houses on estates, model farms, game pre 
serves, and other phases which a study of 
the magazine will give you. Country life in 
foreign countries is also considered, and 


South America is especially popular now. 


The editor is Peter Vischer. 
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Boys’ Life is a publication of the Boi fe 
Scouts of America, intended for boys of It 


to 18. Occasionally an unsolicited article i 
bought, but the market is chiefly for fictiot 
in lengths from 2500 to 3500 words. The 
magazine pays about the best rates in the 
field, and attracts very good writers. Her 
again, the editors give authors so complet 
and carefully worked out a shect of sugges 
tions, that a writer who is interested in the 
market ought to get a copy, rather than 
depend on these skeleton notes. Address—! 
Park Avenue. Editor—Dr. James E. West. 


Al Norton wants air and sports writes 
té know that he is badly in need of materi 
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in both fields. Dare Devil Aces and the two 
Fictioneers pulps Battle Birds and Fighting 
Aces want stories as contemporary as pos- 
sible—defense of England, etc. Occassionally 
a story of the first World War might go, 
too. No stories of commercial flying are now 
used in these air books. Payment is all ‘on 
acceptance; one cent base for the Popular 
Publications title, a half-cent base for the 
Fictioneers. Address, 205 East 42nd Street. 


REDERIK POHL tells me that the two 
Fictioneers pulps of pseudo-scientific fic- 
tion are wide open for shorts up to 6500 
and novelettes of 8000 to 10,000 words. The 
serial market is very small. Some scientific 
articles are used, also—up to a 3000 word 
top. Once in a while poetry of a suitable 
type, up to 20 lines. The two magazines, 
Super Science and Astonishing Stories use 
interchangeable material ; all strictly pseudo- 
science; no fantasy. Action and characteri- 
zation are important. A good bet at present 
is a drama based on pioneer inter-planetary 
travel. Payment is a half-cent and up, on 
acceptance. Address, 205 East 42nd Street. 
Not all the Fictioneers pulps pay at the 
half-cent rates. The new Rangeland Sweet- 
hearts pays up to a one-cent top. Black Mask 
pays on a par with Dime Detective. And 
now Jane Littell says that the love pulps in 
this group, Love Novelettes and Love Short 
Stories, are paying up to a cent, also. These 
two magazines, officially edited by Helen 
Graham, are wide open for any length from 
1500 to 15,000 words, with an urgent need 
for novelettes. These should be of an emo- 
tional quality first of all. And the editor sug- 
gests that the best way to start a story is to 
decide exactly what the emo- 
tional problem is to be which 
keeps your hero and heroine (y/ 
from starting the wedding 
march. Then you have a real 
conflict to solve—and the re- 
sult is that you are pretty sure 
to write a really exciting love 
story. And no sex, please, in 
love magazines for this house. 
Love Book is also looking for 
a lot of good stories : shorts not 
over 6500 words; noveletts 
8000 or 10,000 words. Pay- 


ment is one cent to a cent and a quarter, on 
acceptance. (This is a Pop. Pubs. title.) 
Address of the three above,, 205 E. 42nd 
Street. 

As for the rest of the Popular Publications, 
Rogers Terrill says that the most pressing 
need is for good off-trail Western in short 
lengths to 5000 words and novelettes to 9000 
words. They should be fresh and lively in 
style, and deal with the Old West. Same ad- 
dress as above. 

John L. Nanovic tells me that his six pulps 
(Street & Smith) are very much in the mar- 
ket, with no changes in policy. They use 
only fiction, by the way. Some changes have 
been made in publication periods, Four of 
them are now bi-monthlies: Clues, The 
Avenger, Mystery Magazine, and The Whis- 
perer. The Shadow remains a twice a month 
publication, and its stories are heard over the 
air waves too. Doc Savage comes out once 
a month. All pay a minimum rate of one 
cent. (At the present time, I believe that 
Street & Smith is the only pulp house which 
maintains the one-cent minimum. More 
power to: them! Address, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue. 

Here’s the current news about the men’s 
pulps of the Ace group, edited by Harry 
Widmer: Secret Agent X has been discon- 
tinued. All-Novel Western and Romance 
Round-up are stocked up for the present. 
The rest are wide open. Reports will be 
prompter, since the vacation season is over. 
And pay should be soon after acceptance. 
Ten Detective Aces needs 5000 word shorts 
very badly. For Lone Wolf Detective the 
best length is 12,000 words, always with the 
lone-wolf type of investigator stressed. For 

/ 10 Story Detective the need 

Ay is 10,000-word novelettes. . . . 
Shorts are in demand for the 

two sports story pulps. ... Red 

Seal Western needs 15,000- 

word novelettes. . . . The rate is 

a half-cent for all but Ten De- 

tective Aces, which continues to 

pay one cent per word. Ad- 
. dress, 67 West 44th Street. 
Think (complete title is 

Think What You Want) gets 

plenty of material free from in- 

terested contributors. James B. 
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Shaffer, M. M., edits this at 113 West 57th 
Street. 

The Travel Agent, 2 West 46th Street, is 
another publication which does not have to 
pay, as so many travel agents are anxious to 
contribute. This applies also to the com- 
panion book, Travelore. 

Silver Screen, edited by Lester C. Grady, 
and Screenland, edited by Delight Evans, ob- 
tain most of their articles from regular 
writers in Hollywood. An editorial sugges- 
tion which sounds as if it might be very 
helpful to those who aspire to writing movie 
articles: Try to get a chance to review 
movies for your home town paper. This is 
a good entering wedge. These magazines do 
consider good material; occasionally buy a 
short article — about two printed pages. 
Rates are good; checks on 


AL STORY, edited by Miss Amita Fair. 
grieve, needs shorts of about 4000 words 
that have real ideas to the plots, not mere 
incidents; also lengths to about 6000 words, 
A good story, she says, needs an idea, a plot, 
and emotion. Too few submissions have the 
necessary three elements. Love Novels jg 
wide open for the 45,000 word length. An 
emotional conflict must be the main theme, 
and the secondary interest may be action o 
adventure. The hero must have the bes 
masculine role; beware of the fascinating 
villain who runs away with the story. The 
girl is going to marry the hero, and readen 
want to feel that she’s getting the best all- 
around bet and is really going to enjoy set- 
tling down with him. These complete novels 
pay by arrangement; the rest at a one-cent 
and up rate. On acceptance to 





publication. Address, 45 West 


all but writers making their first 





45th St. 





sale. Munsey pulps. Addres, 








Stories must have a very 
strong masculine flavor if they 
are to appeal to Miss Florence 
McChesney for use in Five 
Novels. At present, she is par- 


ticularly in need of good ad- 
venture fiction; 16,000 to 20,- 
000 words. Payment is a cent 
and a quarter per word, on ac- 








280 Broadway. 

Those three Munsey confes. 
sion pulps edited by Marion 
Shear are very wide open mar- 
kets for all lengths. For the 
book-length, 40,000 words is a 
good average. Shorts of 2000 to 
3000 form a special need. The 
novels are paid by arrange 
ment. The rest at a cent a 
word on acceptance. Address, 








ceptance. This is a Dell pulp, 
149 Madison Avenue. 


280 Broadway. 





A Rose By Any Other Name...” 
Sr: 

You have solved a lot of writers’ troubles in 
your time, but I'll wager you never had a prob- 
lem exactly like mine. My difficulty is this: 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Maybe most people think there isn’t much. I’m 
here to testify that my given name has cost me 
money time and again. This morning the 9th 
letter this week has come in from an editor be- 
ginning, “Dear Miss Gladwell Richardson.” Nine 
out of ten letters from editors who have never 
bought a story from me, or who do not know 
me, do the same thing. 

This is damnably serious because I am trying 
to get better established as a writer in my own 
country after doing heaps of books for foreign 
markets the last 4 years. I had the same trouble 
before then, and was forced to finally resort to 
pen names. I have sold some 40-odd stories this 
year all under pen names because the editorial 
nod always seems to be against Gladwell Richard- 
son as a western writer. 


It all started “away back when.” My first sales 
were to Street & Smith. The editor who accepted 
them began “Miss Gladwell Richardson,” and 9% 
did others the first time; Harold Hersey, Eugene 
Clancy, Harry Steeger, and a lot of others, Later 
on I even got one of those famous slips from 
Esquire which had scribbled on it in that old 
familiar hand, “No women writers.” 

How’s a man to go about making it plain with 
each ms. submitted that the author is a man? 

A lot of tact will have to be used. Sometimes 
I have thought of including newspaper clippings 
containing a pic of my mug, a notarized photo 
graph, or just writing, “Hell and highwater, Joe! 
I smoke cigars, drink beer and swear.” Unfor- 
tunately for this last idea I have seen lots of 
women doing the same thing! 

Yours with the prayer television will be 4 
common as packs of cigarettes. 
GLADWELL RICHARDSON, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 
How about G. Ladwell Richardson.—Ed. 
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THERE SHALL BE SEX 


BY IDABEL 


me to the effect that they were chang- 

ing their policy and from there on out 
they would publish nothing that had the 
faintest essence of sex. 

It seemed that Mister 
and Missus Public were all 
caught up with seductions 
and such, and couldn’t I 
let them have a streamlined 
romance? 

I wrote back and said I 
didn’t know how to write a 
streamlined romance—that 
I didn’t even know how to 
write a horse and buggy ro- 
mance—that I had always worked on the 
principle that nice people were dull, and if 
I had to start cleaning up my stuff then I 
might as well put away my typewriter until 
such a time as Mister and Missus Public 
again grew sex conscious. 

For I was convinced that they would. 
The rental libraries had satiated their appe- 
tites with the straight 
sex novel and they 
were wearied with its 
complexities. How- 
ever, it was my opin- 
ion that the reading 
public still wanted 
realism in its books. 

Books were about 
the only place they 
could find it. Radio 
has given us thugs 
that say, “Crimenent- 
lies!” and confessions 
insist that you sin and be sorry. Will Hayes 
has put twin beds into marital bedrooms, 
come hell, high water, or triplets! But in spite 


7 HREE years ago my publishers wrote 
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of John S. Sumner and other uplifters the 
novel was, and is, still a place where you can 
write about low people and make them low! 

Provided, of course, you like to read or 

write about low people. For 
those who don’t, the book 
shelves are jammed with 
bucolic novels wherein the 
heroine remains pure to the 
last page, and the hero has 
nothing but plot complica- 
tion to subdue his biological 
urges. Kathleen Norris has 
made a fortune out of 
sweetness and light — and 
good for her! 

Still it didn’t make sense for a publisher 
to come out flat-footed and say “No more 
sex.” There would always be those of us 
who like our reading earthy (no cracks 
please) and there is no getting away from it 
—as long as we have human beings we will 
have sex, and as long as we have sex, novel- 
ists are going to write about it. 

My publishers, in 
their new state of 
shining virtuousness, 
graciously released me 
from my contract and 
permitted me to sub- 
mit my last manu- 
script elsewhere. I 
submitted it elsewhere. 
And in each case the 
result was the same. I 
received letters laud- 
ing the book—it was a 
good book, a fine book 

they had enjoyed it very much—but the 
cycle for sex had passed. Couldn’t I let them 
see something along the lines of ... ? etc. 
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It was all very interesting. I got invited 
to lunch—to discuss a book they thought I 
could write. Longmans Green sent me a 
report on my book from their office files.’ It 
was a grand report which left me more be- 
wildered than ever. Again it was a good 
book—a fine book, but they wouldn’t pub- 
lish it with a ten foot pole! 

So I put the thing away to gather dust 
for a year. Then my original publisher 
wrote and said, “We’d like to have another 
look at that last manuscript of yours.” I 
blew it off and sent it along express collect— 
just to be mean. 

The book, “Laughter Of Fools,’ came out 
a year ago and has sold fairly well. So what 
happened? [I'll tell you what happened: 

“Grapes Of Wrath!” I say, “happened” 
because I don’t 
see how even John 
Steinbeck got it 
published with all 
the publishers 
gone pure on us. ‘ 
However, it did a ) 
get published and _€ 
it did prove my —s 
point—that a lot SSS 
of people would 
like to know what a cess-pool smells like 
without falling into one. 

It has been argued with me that people 
do not want to read about the sordid side 
—life is ugly, and in reading they want to 
escape from it. And again I say the book 
stores have stuff that can brighten every 
corner of your house—let those who want 
escape go ahead and escape—as far as they 
like. They do not have to read the other 
kind. In my file of fan letters I have one 
obviously scrawled in high dudgeon. Quote: 
“I have read your book, “The Hussy,” and 
how anyone could write such rotten dirty 
things! Oh, how I wish I could meet you 
face to face and tell you exactly what I 
think of you!” 

She gave herself away in that first line: 
she read my book! There was nothing to 
prevent her from closing the cover after the 
first page. But she read it—and felt very 
self-righteous in her outburst to the be- 
nighted author. I don’t put a moral in my 
books, but I feel that The Hussy accom- 


plished something. It made one woman fee] 
self-righteous. 

And speaking of the be-nighted author, 
It’s pretty exhausting—being a be-nighted 
author. I’m constantly on the defensive 
about my work and it seems very pointless 
to try to justify that which needs no justif. 
cation. For awhile I went around looking 
arch and telling people that I wrote realism, 
But it didn’t help—they still called it din. 
Then I got up on my hind legs and protested 
to high heaven that it was life! People 
slowly walked away from me. After that] 
got a sort of haunted look, brought on by 
friends who borrowed my books and then 
handed them back without comment. Wors 
still was the oblique glance that said, 
“Hmmm, she must have lived!” Now | 

cringe and say, 
” “Don’t hold this 
book against me 
—I’m a nice girl 
otherwise.” 
Once a woman 
friend, also a 
writer, said, “I 
grant you that 
these things do 
happen—that de- 
gradation does exist, but why dignify it by 
putting it into print?” Then she sat back 
so pleased with her profundity that I hadn't 


the heart to remind her that the Bible had bs 


been the first to do that. 

I go to Sunday School. I enjoy the 
study of the Bible. Not long ago my Sur 
day School teacher patted “The Word” and 
said, ‘‘We don’t know enough about sin! The 
pages of the Bible are full of it—it is al 
around us and yet we close our eyes to it!” 
I thought she had said something exceedingly 
sagacious until I remembered that the good 
lady would probably faint in her tracks if 
she ever inadvertently read one of my books. 

I wish I could be silent and mysterious 
about my work, but I can’t. I go around 
howling about it until people get the idea I 
am advocating pornography. Anyone with 
a grain of intelligence knows that nothing i 
duller than dirt for dirts sake. I doubt the 
classic story about the newspaper editor who 
looked over the day’s copy and said. “Too 
dull—take it out and smut it up!” 
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It so happens that I can’t write about nice 
people. I’ve never known anybody really 
nice that would make interesting reading. 
So-o, in writing about the depraved what 
should I do? Have them eschew the things 

that make them depraved. You 
can’t just say that they are no 
good and let it go at that. Even 
the movies have discarded the 
cigarette as a siren’s badge of 
iniquity, and if your characters 
don’t talk and act depraved then 
they turn out to be nice and the 
thing is a vicious circle. 
Once I was interviewed by 
Mary Rennels who conducted a 
syndicated column called, “Behind The Backs 
Of Books And Authors.” Did I make them 
up, or had I really known such people? I 
told her, both! In my book “The Hussy” is 
a girl who is not a prostitute but is not above 
accepting what she can get for her favors. 
A squirrel coat or a ham sandwich—a fur- 
nished apartment or nothing at all—what 
could she lose? 

Who has not known a girl? They are 
legion. When I was in French Lick there 
were two girls, sisters, who. “worked” the 
hotel. Everyone knew them for what they 
were and I often wondered how sisters hap- 
pened to get into “the oldest profession” to- 
gether, Finally 
I decided to 
write it as it 
might have 
happened. The 
result was “Ac- 
cent On Sin,” 
and incidently, 
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not as sensational as it sounds; my sisters 
were Polish girls named “Weilosinski—with 
accent on the s-i-n. 


Every writer knowns the trick of charac- 


terization. You evolve them with a dash of 
someone you’ve known, a sprinkle of some- 
one you’ve heard about, a pinch of yourself, 
and a handful of imagination. But none of 
this was any good for Miss Rennel’s column. 
She asked me—quote : “Don’t you find, Miss 
Williams, in your contact with such people 
that you get yourself a little soiled around 
the edges?” 


I asked her if the bacteriologist found 


himself with symptoms of typhoid as he in- 
spected his bugs under a microscope. She 
liked that and built her interview around it. 
She told how I studied such people with a 
analytical eye 
. which I 

don’t. 
I have been 
told that I 
must be a 
misanthrope 
at heart—be- 
cause I write 
about people 
you love to 
hate. I deny 
the allegation. 
I’m a very social soul and I have no feeling 
at all about people like those I write about. 
I don’t even feel sorry for them. They are 
obviously quite happy just as they are, or 

they wouldn’t be that way. 

Nor have I any patience with the author 
who declares ecstatically, “My characters 
simply moved in on me! I ate with them, 
slept with them, and grew to know them very 
well!” If any of my characters ever moved 
in on me I should have to move out—in a 
hurry. 

Another thing I should like to touch upon 
in realism is writing to 
the senses. When you 
do that you have por- 
nography. Critics have 
called my books “Coldly 
bloodless,’ and said 
that my “Hell Cat” 
read like a case history 
rather than a novel— 
which was exactly as I 
intended it to read, But 

this of course depends upon your particular 
public. If you are writing to the hide-the- 
book-under-the-mattress clientele, then you 
use titillation until it borders on the porno- 
graphic. I do not write to that class .. . 
I’ve never been able to get past the frus- 
trated wives, myself. 

John Steinbeck does not write to any class. 
There is not a line of titillation in “Grapes 
Of Wrath,” yet I have heard it denounced 
as a “dirty book.” Anyone who reads this 


(Continued on page 34) 





IT’S ALL A MATTER OF 
TIMING 


BY NELSON S$. BOND 


there with my heart full of hope and 
my mitts full of driver; I wiggle and I 
waggle; I straighten my left arm and lower 
my head ; I haul my hips back. I swing. My 


|: THE damnedest thing! I stand up 


clubhead goes swooosh!—and the ball goes 
ploop! A one hundred and fifty yard drive. 
Fifty up, fifty down, and fifty yards into the 
lush tangle of crab grass between the tee and 
the fairway. 

My companion says, “Tsk,” and _ stares 
after my ball thoughtfully. “You going after 
it?” she asks. “Be careful. There’s lions and 
tigers in there!” 

She takes her stance. She’s tiny and slim, 
and her hands are soft. She weighs 106 in 
her Kaysers. Her biceps are about as tough 
and sinewy as a cup custard. She swings. A 
gentle little swaying motion. But the club- 
head goes splat! against the ball. Said pill 
takes off like a homing pigeon; soars high 
and far and true, and comes to rest at long 


last, gleaming whitely upon the green bosom fF 
of the fairway halfway to the pin. F 

Why? I weigh more than she does. I’m § 
taller. I’m stronger. My clubs ar ff 
heavier. 


TF I wrote like I golf, there wouldn’t be any . 
long, lazy, blood-pressure-raising after- By 


noons on the links. There would be hand 
outs and patched breeches and truck load 
of rejection slips. But by some quirk of fate 
—possibly because the gods have a celestial 
budget to balance—I am so lucky as to pos 
sess, in my vocation, that which I can’t grasp § 
when I’m playing. A sense of timing. 

I’m not sure that I can tell you what it is 
or how to do it. I suspect it’s One of Those 
Things, like swimming or swinging a golf 
club or knowing that the third Scotch-and is 
enough. You have it or you don’t. If you don't 
you just keep on plugging, going through the 
motions, until one day, suddenly, there it is 
—and you know what I’m talking about. 
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And when you’ve got it, you're sitting 
pretty. Meat on the table, checks in the 
poke, and luh-huv in my heart for yoo-hoo! 

You’re bound to get it, too, if you keep 
working on it. You know the old gag about 
how “every writer has to get a million lousy 
words out of his system.” Of course, that’s 
the old malarkey. Some writers click on the 
first go-round, others (like myself) have to 
do it the hard way. The truth remains, 
though, that those first, feeble, fumbling at- 
tempts are valuable. Every word you put on 
paper is another lesson in writing. Even if 
the story comes bouncing back with the 
stamps still moist, you’ve learned something 
from it. Maybe you’ve just learned how not 
to do it next time. And, buddy, if you have 
—that’s valuable! 

Did I hear a snarl in the audience? You 
want me to skip the fight-talk, huh? Get 
down to business? All right. You’re asking 
for it. Here’s my theory on the way to 
“time” a normal, 5,000 word story in such 
a way as to make it fast, dramatic and 
salable. 

I don‘t guarantee it; I don’t claim that 
all other methods are wrong. I believe, 


with Kipling, that “there are six-and-twenty 


ways of constructing tribal lays . . . and 
every single one of them is right!” All I 
say is that this works for me. 


DESIGN FOR BRICKLAYING A STORY 
(Patent not worth applying for!) 


General Instructions 
Lay out approximately 20-25 sheets of 
clean, white paper. I prefer Corrasable 
Bond because it actually does—as Arnold 
Gingrich of Esquire puts it—“take erasure 
with dignity.” 
And an ordinary 
pencil eraser, too. 
If the Eaton peo- 
ple want to send 
me a check for 
this plug, I’m not 
proud. Use the 
16, rather than 
the 20 pound weight. It costs less, and keeps 
down the postage. 
Lay out an equal amount of yellow “sec- 
ond sheets,” a piece of carbon paper, your 


cigarettes and matches—Hold it! Change 
that typewriter ribbon! Your chances of 
selling fade in direct proportion to the fad- 
ing of your ink, friend! Now, put that 
damned thesaurus away. Hide it! If you 
don’t know the words and use them in your 
ordinary conversation, they’ll bulge in your 
story like an olive in a snake’s gut. 

We'll take it for granted you know how 
to title and identify your manuscript. If 
you don’t, you shouldn’t be reading this; 
you should be studying back issues of Writer’s 
Digest. Name and address in upper left 
corner, approximate number of words in 
upper right, title and your name halfway 
down the page. All right. Let’s go! 


First 1000 Words. Ends on Page 5. 

Get going with a bang! Remember, you’re 
writing a short story, not Gone With the 
Wind. You can’t waste words, nor will the 
editor permit 
you to waste 
his or the 
readers’ time. 

Your first 

thousand 

words must 

tell who are 

to be the cen- 

tral charac- 

ters of this work-of-art, when the story takes 
place, where the scene is set, what the prob- 
lem is, and set the question as to how the 
hero expects to take care of it. 

Get me straight! I don’t mean you should 
start off anything like this— 

“John Marmaduke Frasier, tall, blonde 
and handsome Sheriff of Burp’s Crossing, 
Arizona, strode down Main Street wonder- 
ing what he should do about saving the 
property of his fiancée, sweet Hildegarde 
Phlewzy, from the clutches of rich bank 
president, Phineas Gelt, who threatened to 
foreclose the mortgage on August 19th, 1904, 
twenty days hence... .” 

You think I’m crazy, eh? Nobody ever 
introduced a story that way? Guess again! 
I sat beside Harry Widmer of Ace Publica- 
tions for a full hour one afternoon, reading 
over his shoulder unsolicited manuscripts 


that opened in exactly that fashion. Need- 
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“less to say, the stories were not offered by 


“regulars,” nor did they come in the folders 
of an agent. They were the “unrush” mail, 
ie., the free-lance offerings that earn pale 
blue slips reading, “We regret to say—” 

But get the thing moving. Start with some- 
thing happening to somebody ; not with men- 
tal maunderings. Grab your hero by the 
neck and shove him smack into a mess of 
trouble. Then show who started that trouble 
—and why. Introduce the other persons in- 
volved in the problem, make their opening 
speeches depict their characters. As you 
write, keep an eye on your page numbers. 
Remember that this phase of the story must 
be finished by the middle of page 5. 

End the opening sections with the impli- 
cation that Our Hero recognizes his difficulty 
and knows what he’s going to do about it. 


Second 1000 words. Ends on Page 9-10. 
This is the phase 
wherein Our Hero’s star 
is in the ascendency. 
Things move along with 
reasonable assurance of 
eventual success. Looks 
like the problem wasn’t 
so terrible after all. 
With matters moving 
smoothly, this section 
may also be used for 
brief, telling “flash- 
backs” (if required), and 
for strengthening characterizations. 

A word about scene changes. Many be- 
ginning writers seem to go haywire over time 
and place transitions. That’s simply because 
they make an easy job tough for themselves. 

For instance, we’ve all seen manuscripts 
in which a character leaves a room, goes to 
another place, meets other people. The be- 
ginner, his “timing” hopelessly off, tries to 
follow the character all the way— 

“He stalked from the building indignantly, 
found a taxi at the door, rode uptown, got 
out at his own apartment, paid off the cabby, 
took the elevator upstairs. . .” 

Sharper-edged, neater and vastly more 
readable is a device used by all professionals 
and editors. The bridging of time by a quad- 
ruple space. Finish one scene. Slap your 
space-lever twice—and begin your new sec- 


tion with a scene as fresh, as new, as clean. 
cut as if you were starting an entirely new 
story ! 

Here’s the way it works in actual practice, 
Scene one was in the apartment of a detec. 
tive, Sid (“Softy”) O’Neill. A policeman has 
come to bring Softy to headquarters. The 
first scene ends and the second scene begins 
as follows. 

“Okay, let’s go!” (said Softy.) Then he 
remembered, and jerked open a drawer in 
his desk. Dull blue glinted as he jammed 
something into a harness beneath his left 
arm-pit. “Let’s go!” he repeated. 

The Chief said, “Gentlemen, meet Detec. 
tive O’Neill. Sid is not a member of the city 
force, but as I told you...” 

It is not until some paragraphs later that 
the Chief is introduced by name, or the sec. 
ond phase of the plot determined. But story- 
stuff is unimportant here; we are concerned 
only with the question of time-and-place 
transitions. During the blank space left 
above, Softy O’Neill presumably covered a 
number of city miles and consumed a half 
hour’s time. The reader is made conscious 
of that by implication. You don’t have to 
drag him along the route with you. How 
Softy got to headquarters is unimportant; all 
that matters is that he got there! Save words, 
save time. It’s all a matter of timing! 


Third 1000 words. Ends on Page 13-15. 

Here’s where the Hero stubs his toe. 
Things looked good—now the Villain heaves 
a monkey- 
wrench into the 
woiks! Trouble 
—with a capital 
“Boo!” — pops 
up. Technically, 
this is known as 
a “plot compli- 
cation.” Which 
is just a literary 
way of saying 
it’s a, “Dood 
Dod, what do I do now?” mess. 

Let’s backtrack a moment and dovetail 
this. We'll suppose our story to have been 
(1) sports, (2) science-fiction, (3) detective, 
(4) love, (5) romantic adventure. Show 
how a “complication” piles on the major 
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problem in each of the forementioned. 

(1) Hero flashy player, without his team 
cannot win championship vital to athletic 
future of small college. In phase one, main 
problem set forth. In phase two, path looks 
easy—hero going like house afire. Phase 
three, complication — vital blocking back 
busts leg before crucial game! 

(2) Hero hastily finishing spaceship 
with which to visit Mars; must get special 
Martian desert weed to stave off dreadful 
scourge which threatens to destroy Earth. 
Complication. Enemy scientists corners mar- 
ket on beryllium, vitally essential metal for 
construction of spaceship. 

(3) Detective hero hunting Red Jorne- 
gan, gangster, whose fingerprints were found 
all over gun that murdered cop. Tracks Jor- 
negan to hide-out. Complication. Finds Jor- 
negan- dead, killer’s gun lying across room 
with Jornegan’s fingerprints on it! (Whew! 
this one came off the top of my mind. I 
wonder whodunit?) 

(4) Hero adores movie idol, wangles intro- 
duction, succeeds in making him veddy, ved- 
dy interested. Soft odor of orange-blossoms 
in distance, and then—complication! Learns 
his contract has a nix-wedding-bells clause. 

(5) Hero, Foreign Legion lieutenant, be- 
sieged by a mob of howling Bedouins. Must 
carry news of uprising to post. Remembers 
cache of ammunition in desert. Finds it. 
Complication. Bullets are for different type 
of rifle! 

In short, then, this complication is gen- 
erally something above and beyond the 
Hero’s control, something he did not nor 
could have possibly expected; it may even 
be a break the villain himself did not count 
on. But it makes a heluva situation for Our 
Hero. 


Fourth 1000 words. Ends on Page 17-19. 


Herein, two things happen. The Hero 
finds, thinks, or fights his way out of the 
complication, This consumes almost all of 
the fourth phase. And when we’ve suffered 
with him, bled him into open country 
again— 

Up pops the Villain with his deepest, most 
dastardly plot, unfolded, finally, in all its 
dire ramifications ! 


This is the trouble! Ossa on Pelion, if 


youse lugs know what I mean. This is the 
spot wherein (in the ancient mellerdramers) 
Nick Carter used to get two busted legs and 
a broken back, while a horde of savages 


armed with scythes and swords and Stuka 
bombers swarmed in on him. 

That won’t go today—thank heaven! I’ve 
heard too much poppycock and balderdash 
about how “the pulps demand an excess of 
emotion.” Action, yes! True emotion, yes! 
But in my opinion, they neither want, nor 
will buy, blatantly overwritten mellerdrama. 

Anyway, that’s a good rule to go by. Fig- 
ure it this way and you can’t go far wrong 
—the only reason pulps print hokey stuff is 
that sometimes they can’t get the smooth 
kind of writing they'll grab when it’s offered 
to them. Let a man learn his trade, and 
he’ll be snatched up by the slicks in a split- 
second. I think none of the following ex- 
pulpateers will object if I mention their 
names in passing: William R. Cox, who has 
parlayed his Dime Sport muscle men into 
American, Liberty, et al. Ernest Haycox, 
who sells super-Westerns to every top-rank- 
ing magazine and to Hollywood. Richard 
Sale . . . Jacland Marmur.. . William Fay 
. .. but why go on? Their stories had what 
it takes; they've moved up (Yeah, yeah, I 
know, they still sell some to the pulps!) and 
others can profit by studying their tech- 
niques. 

Some digression. We were in Phase Four, 
where Our Hero is up to his neck in 
Trouble. And the Villain is on the bank, 
heaving rocks at his head. 

How to get him out? That’s your prob- 
lem, pal! If I knew, I’d write the story, not 
donate the outline. But there are several 
sturdy, tried-and-true methods. By his su- 
perior knowledge. By a quirk of chance 
carefully planted in the earlier part of the 
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story (none of that long arm of coincidence 
stuff)! By sheer fighting ability. 
And he accomplishes this in— 


The Fifth 1000 words, Ends on Page 21-25. 


This is the phase of solution, of final ex- 
planation, of denouement. In the detective 
story, here’s where your cop or shamus ex- 
plains whodunit, why, and how he figgered 
it out. In the western, science, sport or ac- 
tion story, this is where Our Hero fights free 
and, tying up the loose ends, explains to his 
admiring public how he knew just what 
to do. 


The fifth phase begins with violent action, 
tears along swiftly, leading to a swift, deci- 
sive conclusion—and ends happily. 

Watch your timing here! Pace your final 
conflict so that the action of it consumes ap- 


proximately 500 words or more. Previous 
action may have been truncated to move 
the story along—but not this final scene. 
Your readers have suffered with the Hero 
for 4,000 words. Let them enjoy his triumph 
with him. Give ’em a blow-by-blow descrip- 
tion of the Last Stand, let their empathies 
jump with glee as the Villain flinches, cow- 
ers, and dies. 

I could mention a half dozen writing 
“tricks” that arouse this emphatic feeling, 
but there’s no time to do so in this article. 
Nor is this the proper place to do it. This 
is simply a blueprint, a method of mechanic- 
ally plotting the short story, that has worked 
for me—and will work for you, if you’ll give 
it a trial. 

If you'll hew to the page-markers set forth 
here, I think you'll have no more trouble 
with tedious openings, long, drowsy middle 
sections, stories that refuse to end. Because 


writing—like that confounded golf swing | 
cannot master—is all a matter of timing. 

Oh, I said that before, didn’t 1? Well— 
it still goes! 





THOUGHTS ON THURSDAY 


Too many editors and writers are prima 
donnas. I am referring, of course, to fourth 
class editors and writers. 


Like most veteran writers, I have my own 
ideas about editing a magazine. For in. 
stance, we know of boxers who become 
punch-drunk. This comes from too many 
blows around the head. Editors, in tum, 
become script-drunk. No man—or woman 
—can read any appreciable amount of copy 
day after day, year after year, without hav. 
ing the brain dulled and fagged. This is 
not fair to the writers and not fair to the 
editors. Only fresh minds can do justice to 
a script. Which may account for the reason 
sO many first-rate yarns are rejected—only 
to be accepted by an editor who has just 
returned from a vacation. 


It occurs to me that there is some bad 
spelling in that half-cent word rate offered 
by some of the pulp princes. I suggest, and 
not without heat, that the spelling be 
changed to half-scent rate. 


No author ever voluntarily retires from 
the profession of letters. He is retired— 
and how. 


If I receive any more letters from begin- 
ners to the effect that new writers haven't 
got a chance I’ll scream. A successful writer 
is merely an ex-tyro. 


Don’t ever make the mistake of telling one 
editor what you think of another. They 
may be living together. 


The writer who actually works and sweats 
can get along with very little genius. 


All writers have a weak side; and editors 
will lose no time in pointing it out. 
THomas THURSDAY. 





CHICAGO COFFEE CLUB 


BY LOUIS S$. SAMPLINER 








N “The Great McGinty,” Preston 

| Sturges’s murderous satire on Chicago 
politics, Brian Donlevy—“Mayor Dan 

McGinty”—ushers the local transportation 
magnate across his office, and points with 
great interest to a photograph on the wall. 

“That,” says McGinty, “is the picture of 
a ball club. Thousands of happy fans, hav- 
ing the time of their lives. How many peo- 
ple do you think are there?” 

“Forty thousand,” the magnate quavers. 

“You are wrong,” says McGinty. “Try 
again.” 


He finally gets the magnate up to “seventy- 


five thousand”. Whereupon His Honor the 
Mayor slaps the magnate heartily on the 
back and tells him his representative will call 
on him in a hotel—the chairman of the 
Bus Committee. 

Which, it isn’t hard to discover, is Don- 
levy’s not-too-subtle way of informing the 
said street-car mogul that hereafter he’ll have 
to put buses on the streets, and that it will 
cost him a cool $75,000 in graft to get the 


franchise. 


Raymond A. Palmer, managing editor of 
Amazing Stories, Fantastic Adventures and 
South Sea Stories, doesn’t operate on quite 
that principle. But he is unscrupulous. Oh, 
definitely. Come morning, noon or after- 
noon, Palmer demands his share of the 
booty, or he won’t play ball. 


He must, to be specific, have his coffee. 

Hence the Chicago Coffee Club, which 
has made Ray Palmer a semi-permanent in- 
somniac and added literally thousands of 
dollars to the Club’s treasury. 








The Chicago Coffee Club brewed its first 
cup of Java, so to speak, when local writers 
and aspiring typemill pounders discovered 
that writing is one thing, slanting quite an- 
other. 

“What,” they would say, “shall we do, 
Ray? We’ve got a guy in a space ship, see 
—but halfway to the moon, the rocket tubes 
give out! Omigod, isn’t it horrible? What's 
going to happen to the poor man?” 

“Coffee,” Palmer would reply succinctly. 
“We shall retire to the Coffee Shoppe down- 
stairs. We shall drink great draughts of that 
quasi-narcotic beverage. When my mind 
has cleared, I shall then decide the best way 
to get our hero out of his inescapable di- 
lemma. Gentlemen, skoal!” 

Thus began the Chicago Coffee Club. It 
had its inception on February 14, 1938, or 
thereabouts, when Ray Palmer breezed in 
from Milwaukee to take over the reins of 
“Amazing Stories,” which had just been 
bought by the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
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man. But, like 





The Club has been going 


strong ever since. Nowadays, 


(correc suotes) 


Superman, 
Neinbaum’s 





at almost any time during 
business hours, authors will 
drop in to deliver manu- 
scripts, get reports on their 
material already in the house, 


and talk over ideas for new 

yarns. 

to the prob- 

lem of de- 

veloping new . 

writers, then, 

old - fashion - 

ed. In carrying on the tradition originally 
established by Arthur Sullivant Hoffman in 
Adventure, Bob Davis at Munsey’s and 
in a large measure is striving to bring back 
the “good old days,” when the average pulp 
editor had less magazines on his hands, hence 
had more time to devote to the individual 


Ray Palmer’s approach 
is just a little 
Farnsworth Wright in Weird Tales, Palmer 
writer. 


When Editor Palmer took over Amazing 


Stories, he determined to inject human in- 


terest into science fiction. Ray guns, space 
ships, atomic disintegrators and the like were 
all right in their place, he figured, but human 
beings or at least Martians, Saturnians or 


CH | 
Xt, re 


uN 
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characters were 
of human stuff. 
His stories caught 
on like wildfire, 
and it was not 
long before the 
army of science 
fiction readers 
had a new hero, 
Ray Palmer, 
also a Milwau. 
keean, was a 
Se close collabora- 
tor of Stanley Weinbaum, and the two used 
to spend hours talking over story-ideas and 
plot twists. When Palmer was called in to 
manage Amazing Stories, he brought with 
him a new and refreshing slant on science 
fiction. It has borne fruit in the fact that 
Amazing has the best circulation in the field 
and, in the past two years, has developed 
the most new writers. 


"THE MEMBERS of the Chicago Coffee 

Club are a varied lot. The leader, 
strictly speaking, is Otto Binder, who writes 
science fiction exclusively and whose yearly 
output heads the field. His yarns appear 
under the pen name of “Eando Binder’— 
a compound of Earl-and- 
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Venusians ought to be 
motivated by the same 
human impulses that im- 
pel all of us—love, sacri- 
fice, hate, greed, pug- 
nacity, cowardliness and 
the whole gamut of 
emotions. 

Formerly science _fic- 
tion was altogether too 
prone to concentrate on 


they shepherd, 


as assistant to Leo 
years) 





Is Ray Palmer the only living heir to 
the tradition of Bob Davis? 
editors have cliques of their own which 
cultivate, 
Let’s hear more of them! Chicago or Mil- 
waukee readers desiring to know more 
about the Coffee Club may write Louis 
Sampliner (whom many will remember 


through his 
105 W. 40th St., N. 


Otto — since brothers 
Earl and Otto began 
science fiction writing as 
collaborators. 

Binder, a_ professional 
for some years, made his 
home in Chicago during 
the past summer and was 
frequently to be found 
attending the sessions of 
the Coffee Club. Here 


Do other 


and harvest? 


Margulies for four 
agent, Ed Bodin, 
; Ae ee 








its purely mechanical 
and technical aspects. The essential story 
element was neglected for what many con- 
sidered to be far more important phases. 
But in 1934, the late Stanley G. Weinbaum, 
of Milwaukee, created a veritable revolu- 
tion in the ranks of science fiction. 
Weinbaum, as a lark, began to write of 
scientifictional doings which would cast into 
oblivion even the incredible antics of Super- 





he first expounded to Editor Palmer the 
ideas which have subsequently blossomed 
forth into the character of “Adam Link,” 
the most popular science fiction hero extant. 

Vice-president of the Club, we might say, 
is Robert Moore Williams. Williams began 
his active career as a writer three years ago, 
and since then has settled down to a regular 
schedule which brings his output right up to 
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the top. Williams now bids fair to branch 
out into other pulp fields. He did a lead 
novel for South Sea Stories which brought 
in letters by the dozen from enthusiastic 
readers, and of late has also gone in more 
strongly for imaginative fiction. 

The particular pride of Amazing Stories 
is Don Wilcox. Or David Wright O’Brien. 
Palmer can’t quite decide which, and he 
doesn’t like to play favorites. Wilcox is a 
specialist in science fiction and fantasy, 
O’Brien inclines more to the humorous pos- 
sibilities in both fields. 

Wilcox, a native Kansan, got his master’s 
degree in sociology from the University of 
Kansas in 1937. After an extended career 
as a school teacher and an instructor in 
sociology at the University, Wilcox came to 
Chicago in 1938. 

Previously he had written only amateur 
plays and some poetry. His first meeting 
with Ray Palmer, however, decided him to 
try his hand at pulp writing. Since then, 
Wilcox by hard, conservative effort has in- 
creased his knowledge of the game and his 
output until he has been selling regularly 
16,500 words of science and fantasy fiction 
every month. 

Although he only started as a pulpster 
two years ago, Wilcox has now advanced to 
the point where he can bring his yarn in on 
a Wednesday and get his check on a Friday. 
His copy requires almost no editing. How- 
ever, for him to advance to that point re- 
quired sympathetic understanding from 
Palmer. Excerpts from the following letters 
will illustrate this point: 


“In some of your recent writing you 
have had a tendency to linger too long 
on situations. Keep your copy to the 
point as much as possible and don’t use 
too much dialogue for descriptive back- 
ground. Otherwise you'll have your 
characters talking rings around them- 
selves. 


“Also, on minor little points an infer- 
ence is sometimes alluded to simply by 
the context of the story, instead of an 
added piece of dialogue or description 
which sets out of all proportion a minor 
detail. 


“For example: in the opening chapter 


the young pharmacist is having an argu- 
ment with Laubmann. So naturally the 
reader wonders how come the other cus- 
tomers in the store don’t raise eyebrows 
and crowd around. That is, they wonder 
about this when you specifically infer 
that there is a crowd in the store. 

“Therefore, in editing, the bit about 
the crowd is excised altogether, so that 
there are only three people in the store— 
especially since it’s around dinner time 
anyway. Then, to add point to the fact 
there are only the pharmacist, the girl 
and the villain in this scene, the phar- 
macist says, after the villain has beat it, 
that ‘the old man’—meaning the owner 
of the store—will be back from dinner 
in ten minutes, if he’s on time, and then 
he (the pharmacist) will be off. 

“Pointing up details in this way with- 
out undue emphasis makes for crispness 
and keeps the yarn moving right along. 
Especially is this true in an opening 
chapter, which should get started with as 
much ‘punch’ as possible.” 


AVID WRIGHT O’BRIEN has accom- 

plished the neat trick of having his first 
science fiction story included in an anthology, 
“Truth Is a Plague,’ which appeared in the 
February, 1940, issue of Amazing Stories. 
The anthology, to be edited by Phil Stong, 
will be published by Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
under the title “The Other World, An Om- 
nibus of Imaginative Stories.” 

Introduced to Editor Palmer by Jerry 
Westerfield, at that time on the editorial! staff 
of Amazing, O’Brien started out by going in 
for straight science fiction writing. As the 
months progressed, however, Fantastic Ad- 
ventures decided to go in a bit for humorous 
stuff and see how the readers liked it. 

This was O’Brien’s meat, and he took to 
it as a terrier to dogfood. O’Brien’s specialty 
is a hen-pecked, meek little man who by 
some mischance is transformed into a Per- 
sonality who Beards the Lion in his Lair, 
Sneers at the Boss, and does other Unmen- 
tionable Things. 

Another humorist with the Chicago Coffee 
Club is William P. McGivern, O’Brien’s 
closest sidekick. McGivern is a powerful and 
prepossessing young Irishman whose gift for 
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sarcastic invective is practically unlimited. 
This being so, he has also turned his hand to 
humorous fantasy, directing his sharpest 
barbs at the smug and the conventional. He 
also has a bent for the cynical. 

Take, for example, this excerpt from “The 
Visible Invisible Man,” which will appear in 
the December, 1940, Amazing Stories, Oscar 
Doolittle, a little worm of a bank clerk, has 
decided to invent a super-super vanishing 
cream for milady’s complexion. This will 
make him rich. It will also win for him the 
hand of Ann Meade, his secret but far from 
enthusiastic passion. 

Therefore Oscar minces into Natz’s Nifty 
Drug Store. He wants to buy fifty pounds of 
vanishing cream, so that he can make it 
super-super with his new electrical gadget in 
his rooming house. Writes Author Mc- 
Givern: 


The clerk backed away from Oscar, 
smiling gently. 

“Don’t go away,” he said coaxingly, 
and then he turned and scurried off 
down the aisle. 

At the end of the aisle he jerked open 
a door and stumbled breathlessly into a 
small office where a fat, red-faced man 
sat smoking a thin cigar. 

“Quick, Mr. Natz,” he hissed. “Call 
the police! There’s a madman outside. 
He says he wants to buy fifty pounds of 
vanishing cream. He may be dan- 
gerous.” 

Mr. Natz digested this information in 
silence and then squinted upward 
through the wreaths of smoke at his 
trembling employee. 

“Fifty pounds,” he repeated thought- 
fully. “Did he offer to pay for it?” 

“Why, gosh,” his clerk 
stuttered, “I didn’t think to 
ask him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Natz 
gloomily, “if he offers to 
pay for it, he probably ts 
crazy. But if we don’t take 
his money, we’re crazy. I'll 
go out and talk to him.” 


The Chicago Coffee Club 
further includes Ted Leitzell, 


James Norman, Joseph J. Millard and Jack 
West. 

Leitzell and Jack West—pen name of Jerry 
Westerfield—specialize in articles, although 
Jerry has also done considerable fiction. 
James Norman is Chicago correspondent for 
Friday, and his fiction pieces have met with 
wide approval in Fantastic Adventures. Mil. 
lard, an experienced hand at the game, does 
articles, science fiction and detective stories, 


"THE Coffee Club, moreover, has an annex 

—a somewhat larger branch, the Friday 
Night Fictioneers—which meets every second 
Friday of the month at the home of a mem. 
ber. In this larger group are several writing 
aspirants who are just embarking on fiction 
careers; and at these semi-monthly gather. 
ings, plots are talked over and the state of 
the pulp market (for better or worse) mulled 
over at great length and, sometimes, with a 
mite of acrimony. 

A more distinguished but hardly more sin- 
cere counterpart of the Friday Night Club 
is the Milwaukee Fictioneers, which except in 
summer ‘neets every second Wednesday. 
The Ficticneers permits in its ranks only 
members who are or have been fiction 
writers; but no writer can enter its portals 
unless he has been first invited to a meet- 
ing and found acceptable by the member- 
ship. 

The Fictioneers goes in even more seriously 
for fiction discussion; and when a member 
gets stuck on a plot, it is customary to bring 
up the pesky stumbling block at a meeting 
and have the point resolved, then and there. 
Members include Major Roger Sherman 
Hoar, better known throughout the field as 
“Ralph Milne Farley;” Lawrence A. Keat- 
ing, Ray Palmer, Arthur R. Tofte, A. R. 

Steber, Wallace Quitman, 
Morry Zenoff, Robert Bloch 
—‘‘the idea man of science 
fiction”—Raymond Z. Gal- 
lun and August W. Derleth. 

Chicago, despite its being a 
cesspool of municipal iniquity 
and the home of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has still found 
sufficient charity within its 
smoke - blanketed bosom to 

(Continued on page 67) 
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LET YOURSELF GO 


BY JAMES H. S$. MOYNAHAN 


and McCarthy series in Black Mask, 

stopped over at the house one Sun- 
day afternoon with Helen Ahern, and I 
asked Helen how she was doing on a story 
she'd been working on. 

Roger winked at me. “She’s holding her 
own,” he said, mock-loyally. “She’s still on 
page 26!” 

Helen joined in the general laughter. She 
knew that we all knew, too. 

The casual quip started me thinking. Why 
do we strike those impasses, and what gets 
us out of them? 

I’ve come to the conclusion that one of 
the most important factors is this: We stall 
because we don’t feel our story. We have 
a few rough 
ideas, but no 
strong emo- 
tional reac- 
tion to 
them. 

Steve Fish- 


er, whose 


R= TORREY, who does the Marge 


stuff you 
have read GAC ” 


in Liberty, 

Cosmo, and 

will read shortly in the Post, puts plenty of 
study into this business of what makes a yarn 
tick. After I saw the Dorothy Lamour pic- 
ture Typhoon, which carries story credit in 
big letters on the screen for Steve, I asked 
him what, in his opinion, did he consider 
the most important factor in selling his 
stories, 

“That’s easy,” he said. “Mood is easily 
the most important essential. Back in the 
days when I was writing pulp, I used to fly 
in the face of editorial tradition in a lot of 
offices by turning in stories that had a strong 


emotional pitch running through them. 
You had to write action to sell, of course, 
but I always tried to include that other 
element, an emotional tone that held 
throughout the story. Hit that and hold 
it, and your story writes itself.” 

The story we had been reading and dis- 
cussing was a mood-picture of the war in 
France, held together by a mounting sense 
of impending tragedy that reaches its peak 

in battle and hospital 
scenes. In these it was 
not difficult to feel 
the impact of the 
writer’s emotional re- 
action to his material. 
He didn’t just report 
them me- 
chanically : 
he threw 
himself into 
the soldier’s 
state of 
mind; his 
desperation, 
his fury, | his 
resignation, 
his despair. 
Such writ- 
ing calls for telling in the first person, as 
you would set down your feelings in a letter 
to a friend. In a third person story the 
same emotional writing would seem forced 
and patronizing, as if the reader were too 
stupid to gather what the hero’s’ emotions 
must have been from the recital of the events 
themselves. 
So there you have it. 


Unless, that is, you 
think Steve doesn’t know himself why he 
sells! 

For my part, I think he’s got something. 
I'd like to go a little further with it, though. 
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I'd like to see whether we can’t examine 
this business of mood, and discover just 
how to evoke it in the reader. Steve feels 
it—and he writes it as he feels it. I think 
you’ve got to do that, ultimately, but may- 
be there are some steps that precede the 
writing. Let’s see what does move people. 

I’m not going to be chump enough to try 
and get you dabbing at your eyes over bits 
lifted from stories. So, even if you weep at 
card tricks, I don’t think I’m letting you 
in for any emotional orgy. What I hope 
to do is illustrate a principle, and show you 
how you can use it to lift the pitch of your 
own yarns. 

This excerpt’s from The Blue Light, Pri- 
vate Detective, August, 1939, by Henri St. 
Maur. The detective, Fort, has just phoned 
his client that the murder mystery has been 
cleaned up. 

“He hung up, turned to Judy. (His office 
assistant) ‘Well, sweet, that’s how it is. Now 
if you’ll tell me what Stoughton did with 
the pistol—the little twenty-five he had 
when you conked him this morning—we’ll 
have him sewed up.’ 

“Judy started at him. ‘J conked him?’ 

“Fort said impatiently: ‘Stop it. Stop it! 
Are you asking me to believe that a timid 
kid like this Armitage girl wouldn’t run for 
her life if she saw Stoughton in my office? 
No, what happened, darling, was that you 
saw him going for her, and you conked him. 
It wasn’t till after he’d worked on you with 
that Tyrone Power act of his that you fell. 
What’d he do—promise you a cut on the 
take if you planted the card on my desk?’ 

“Judy’s lips peeled back from her teeth 
and she clawed the little gun out from the 
bosom of her dress. Fort jumped at her, 
slapped the gun down. 

“Don’t make it worse, you little fool!’ 
he said. His voice held only bitterness. He 
twisted the gun from her fingers, put it in 
his pocket. 

‘Get out of here,’ he said in a low, con- 
trolled voice. ‘Get out of here.’ 

“The girl looked pitifully at him. 
Al, I’ 

“Get out,’ he said between his teeth. 

“She looked at him, lowered her eyes, 
went through the door. 


‘Oh, 


“Fort, blood dripping from his slashed 
arm, watched her take her hat and coat 
from the rack, go out without looking back, 

Behind him the Armitage girl said: ‘Oh, 
Mr. Fort, do you suppose they'll get my 
things back?’ 

“Fort said, not looking around: ‘Maybe’ 
His lips were shut white. His fists were 
knots. 

“She said: ‘Maybe you could work on it 
for me.’ 

“Fort didn’t turn. ‘Maybe I could,’ he 
said slowly. ‘Maybe I could.’” 

In Roger Torrey’s Party Murder, Black 
Mask, April, 1934, a police Captain has just 
learned of the death of his daughter. Dal 
Prentice is the hero, a lieutenant of detec- 
tives. He is phoning. 

“He could hear somebody say: ‘Hold it! 
then: ‘You, Dal?’ 

* ‘Uh-huh !’ 

“Dal! They just picked up the . . 
what’s left of my girl off Aldena Boulevard. 
She’d been dumped out of a car.’ 

“Ch ...my... good... eft 

“Dal! Doc says her head was just beaten 
in. Let that go and come down.’” 

After some discussion, Prentice hangs up. 

“The phone clicked and Prentice turned 
a somber face to his audience. (His two 
partners and a prisoner). 

““Cap’s feeling bad. They found his gil 
for him.’ 

“Peterson (one of the police detectives) 
said: ‘I’ve got two and I could hear what 
was said . sis 

Let’s start with these two _ illustrations. 
Can you see what they have in common? 
Can you see how, in the complete story, 
they might tend to evoke emotion in the 
reader? And why? 

The explanation for the reader’s emo 
tional reaction is this: empathy—or, if you 
prefer, sympatiy. 

Have you ever wondered why a mob will 
react so violently to things that its members, 
as individuals, might very well ignore? Or 
why a comedy is funnier in a full hous? 
Or why you can read a headline: Thousand 
Chinese Slaughtered in Battle, with dry eyss, 
and yet weep over a dead puppy of you 
young daughter’s? 





you 
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The answer is sympathy. Emotion is 
catching. A loud, angry, furious voice makes 
us irritable even if it is not addressed to us 
at all. Its mere sound evokes anger in us. 


Thus, in the examples above, we take our 
cue from the characters’ emotional reac- 
tions. Had the writers made the characters 
meet these emotional crises with indifference, 
we ourselves should not be moved, but should 
find ourselves meeting the challenge of the 
situation with the same unemotional in- 
difference. 

For example, in the first excerpt, substi- 
tute for words like “bitterness” words like 
“amusement,” “boredom,” “indifference.” 
Watch what happens to the emotional tone. 


For: “His lips were shut white. His fists 
were knots,” substitute: “He glanced down 
idly at his nails. They were clean and 
symmetrical.” 


High spot in the Torrey excerpt is the 
point whcre Peterson says: “I’ve got two 
and I could hear what was said...” Just 
as Peterson, himself a father, is quick to 
respond with ready sympathy to the news 
of his chief’s tragedy, so the spectacle of a 
fellow human being responding thus to a 
situation tends to make us automatically 
respond in the same fashion. And note here 
that we might have responded with anger, 
with indignation, with despair, with in- 
difference, or any number of shades of emo- 
tional reaction. Latcr in the story, when 
other characters become angered over de- 
velopments, we find our own pulse rising, 
too. 

Now the point, for you, is this. If you 
write a beautiful scene, full of menace, ter- 
ror, and fury, and in it you show no char- 
acter reacting to these stimuli as you wish 
to have your reader react, what do you do 
now? 


You take the yarn out, and carefully write 
In passages showing how the characters re- 


act to your menace. And remember: The 
more moved they are by story developments, 
the more moved your reader is going to be. 
Up to a point. 

That point is incredibility. If you go too 
far—if you have your heroine throwing a 
wing-ding at his frown, like Sweet Alice, 


“Ever since Carolyn Wells, everything is a clue to her." 


Ben Bolt, then you must expect your reader 
to say: “Sa-a-ay! What is this! Take it 
easy, will you!” 

The trick is to force the emotion, to make 
your characters react as violently as possible 
or as deeply as possible to a given situation, 
but only up to a point which is still logical 
and credible. Overdo it, and your drama 
will spill over into laughs. 

Now not all this depicting of your char- 
acters reacting emotionally will be done by 
saying to the reader in so many words: 
“My hero is gritting his teeth. He’s biting 
his lips.” I think some of the biggest kicks 
a writer gets out of his trade is working out 
more subtle ways of showing these reactions 
without describing them in so many words. 

For example, the way Fort, in the first 
excerpt, reiterates: “Get out of here.” We 
don’t say he’s obsessed with that single idea, 
but can it be done more effectively? We 
could tell the reader that the Armitage girl 
is a silly, self-centered little fool who misses 
entirely the significance of what his secre- 
tary’s treachery means to Fort. But her in- 
sensibility, so necessary here for contrast, is 
brought out in her complete preoccupation 
with her own lousy little “things.” 

Note, in the Torrey excerpt, that the 
reader is not beaten over the head with 
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adjectives. The distracted father is only a 
voice, yet we sense his controlled agony 
better than if we were having it described 
to us. You can do a lot just with the use of 
a person’s first name, as you see here. And 
note the grimness of Peterson’s: “I’ve got 
two, and I could hear what was said.” We 
can just see this big, human cop holding 
back his feelings and resolving to handle this 
murder as if it had been one of his own two 
kids that had been the victim. 

Instead of cluttering up your next yarn 
with long descriptions of your characters’ 
emotional throes, try seeing how much you 
can do with dialogue alone. Try figuring 
out how many devices you can hit upon to 
do the work instead. For example: 

“B-but I can’t g-go in th-there! Do you 
want me to be k-killed !” 

“John. Please, now, John! 
child. John, ple-e-ase!” 

“Will you shut up!” 

“I...see. A wise guy, huh?” 

“Why you, you...!” 

And so on. Repetition, stammering and 
stuttering, meaningful pauses, desparing 


He’s just a 


wails, little intimate, impulsive appeals— 
give dialogue first chance at delineating 
these. 

Where you do find the need for panto- 


mime, use it as sparingly as possible. That 
is to say: One good effect is worth ten 
mediocre ones. For economy of effect, 
James M. Cain’s The Postman Always Rings 
Twice will well repay any study you may 
give it. You will find numberless effects such 
as the part where the new helper, finding 
himself alone with the Greek’s wife, locks the 
door and comes inside carrying a plate and 


fork as an excuse to make conversation, 
When he says: “The fork on the plate was 
rattling like a tambourine,” he’s told you 
everything. 

One more thing. Rules for writing are 
never of much use until their employment 
has become second nature and you no longer 
think consciously about them. Don’t expect 
these suggestions to help you right away, 
They may even confuse you and upset your 
writing for a while. 

But here’s one rule for evoking emotion 
I can give you that you can put to work 
right away, and one that won’t give you any 
trouble. It’s this: 

Let yourself go. When you’re writing 
about emotion, throw yourself into the feel- 
ing you want the character to experience, 
and write out of your own emotion. If you 
can do that, then everything I’ve told you 
above is just the malarkey, because you'll do 
it instinctively so much better that any rules, 
no matter how effective, must necessarily 
step aside for reality. Because that’s what 
you'll be writing. 


There Shall Be Sex 
By Idabel Williams 
(Continued from page 21) 
book for the dirty words in it has a lecher- 
ous, libidinous mind. 

There are times when practically every- 
body feels the need of a fast moving murder 
mystery. So wouldn’t it be awful if the 
publishers got together and decided that the 
cycle for detective stories had passed? It 
takes all kinds to make a world, as the man 
with the bromides said—and human nature 
is human nature and you can’t change it. 





Duet for Daisy 


Two maids and a man, two men and a maid 
These are the themes which have often paid. 
But this is the way my sales are planned, 


“ 


A man who's 


made 


and a maid unmanned. 


Bos OLIver. 
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A VERY SIMPLE SYSTEM 


BY WILLIAM BENTON JOHNSTON 


Grit for five dollars than a bad one to 
Collier’s for five hundred dollars. 

Screwy? In view of the fact that I am a 
professional writer—and plan to continue in 
this business—I think not. The good story 
would advance me toward my ultimate goal ; 
the bad one would take me back a step. 
Against this, four hundred and ninety-five 
dollars loses significance. I’m no long-haired 
artist. I’m almost bald and am a hard- 
working “money writer”. 

In the beginning, I evolved a very simple 
plan: to select a plot and write a story 
around it, putting into every paragraph the 
very best of my ability. 


| WOULD rather sell a good story to 


You'll probably say: “I’ve read some of 
your stuff that was awful tripe.” 

True enough, but it was my best at the 
time and I have no apologies for it; only 
regrets, 

After eight years and some two hundred 
and seventy-five published stories—and read- 
ing hundreds of theories—I’m using that 
same system. Perhaps it is because I am too 
dumb to learn a better method, or because 
the old one has supported me, and my family, 
all those years. 

Some beginner, confused by so much varied 
and often complicated advice, may find the 
simplicity of this one-rule system a steadying 
influence. 

Using it, I do not write a pulp or a slick 
yarn; I write a story and do my damndest 


to make it good. This may seera artless and 
unorthodox, but here are some actual results: 

(a) A short-short, written with a one- 
cent market in mind, sold for forty cents per 
word. 

(b) A western, intended for the pulps, 
landed me in one of the big weeklies, to 
which I have made three subsequent sales. 


N 1933, I was doing a few yarns for All- 

America Sports, at twelve to fifteen dollars 
per story. I had such a script in my pocket, 
ready for mailing, one day when I met Henry 
G. Rhodes on the streets of Memphis. He 
read the story and suggested that I try a 
thirty-five cents slick with it. The yarn was 
bought and featured; since then I have sold 
that publication thousands of dollars worth of 
fiction, with only one rejection. 

Doesn’t going over each story, putting 
everything you have into it, cut down on 
production? Yes, it does. My agent some- 
times calls me on the carpet about this, but 
in other letters, he says: 

(a) “Enclosed herewith is my check for 
the story which we sold to — last week. 
The story wasn’t so wonderful; the plot 
material was trite indeed, yet I must admit 
that excellent writing and careful charac- 
terization put it across. . . .” 

(b) “We felt all along that this one, 
despite the fact that you really dovetailed 
two stories into one, would sell, for it had the 
virtues of being beautifully written and of 
presenting real living human beings.” 
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In trying to prove that constant efforts at 
perfection pays, this article may scem a per- 
sonal success story. Nothing could be farther 
from truth. I’m nowhere near the top and I 
may never get any closer. I mentioned that 
my writing has supported a family for eight 
years. Supported, in this instance, is a flexible 
word. Somctimes the going was pretty tough, 
and the meals anything but pretty. The fam- 
ily’s attitude has been swell, taking the corn- 
bread and pcas along with the caviar—and 
no grumbling. 

For the past eight years and a half, it 
hasn’t been so bad, because I have been for- 
tunate in having the assistance of an agent 
with a keen story sense and a broad knowl- 
edge of markets. So now I just write the 
yarns and he sces that my efforts are shown 
to the proper books. Even the dog, Amos, is 
getting fat. 

All this in defense of my simple system. 
Now Iet’s sec how it works—in practice. 

Several years ago, I was writing a serial 
and having a hard time with the plot (long 
fiction has always been my nemesis). The 
finished story was far from satisfactory. In 
fact, the whole thing was so hopeless that I 
grumbled about the long and tedious work 
of rewriting it paragraph by paragraph, cut- 
ting out every word that I could and re-cast- 
ing clumsy sentences. 

A writer friend of mine said: “Send it out 
a time or two ‘as is-—maybe you'll get a 
nibble.” 

It was a temptation. That kind of re-write 
on a serial adds up to work. Yet I decided 
that anything was better than making too bad 
an impression on editors. It took a couple 
of weeks to go over the manuscript and 
polish it up. 

Mark Mcllen was editor of Post Time. I 
sent the story there.. In due time, came a 
letter: 

“Your “Valkyre of Cumberland Hall” re- 
ceived and first installment has gone forward 
to illustrator... 

“J had another serial on my desk, with 
perhaps a better plot, but not so well written 
as yours. ...” 

I have that original script in my desk, 
together with the revised version. Let’s look 
at the changes. Not particular good writing 


in either instance, but the difference between 
a rejection and a substantial check. 

(a) Original. The sale of stock to Cum. 
berland Hall was successful so far as attend. 
ance went and when it was over, the old 
shedrow was empty save for the one stall 
occupied by Tallahatchie. 

After the crowd had drifted away, Betty 
and Allen sat in the office. Allen’s face was 
clouded with worry. 

“The auctioneer did his best,” he admitted, 
“and we sold them all, still we lack $2,400 
and the note is due tomorrow.” 

Betty looked at her bank book. 

“We have $1,900 here, Allen.” 

“You need that for current expenses.” 

“We'll live on bread and water. Mr. Gray 
must be paid in full. For some reason, he 
wants Cumberland Hall—and wants it 
badly.” 

Allen figured again. “All of which comes 
to—five hundred short.” 

“You can cipher up the darndest things.” 
Betty laughed. “Here, take this, jump in 
your roadster, drive down to Nashville and 
sell it.” She slipped a diamond ring from her 
finger and passed it across the desk. 

“But, Betts, that was your graduation 
present.” 

“Never mind; Gray must be paid.” 

Allen drove away and, in the late after. 
noon, hitch-hiked his way back to Cumber- 
land Hall. 

“Where is your car?” Betty asked when he 
walked up the graveled drive. 

“A crazy guy in Benjestown offered me six 
hundred and fifty bucks for it. Imagine a 
goof that screwy!” 

He took the ring from his pocket and care- 
lessly tossed it to her. 

“Here’s your glassware ; we won't need it 


now. 

With a little cry, Betty ran down the steps 
and flung herself into his arms. 

“That car was the only valuable possession 
you had left. Allen, you shouldn’t have 
done it.” 

She pushed him away and looked at him 
“If I lost Cumberland Hall and everything 
else I have in the world, I’d be rich in having 
you, Allen Lamar.” 
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(a) Revised Copy. When the stock sale 
was over, Tallahatchie was all that was left 
of Cumberland Hall stables. 

“The auctioneer did his best,” Allen ad- 
mitted to Betty, “and yet we’re five hundred 
short.” 

She slipped a diamond ring off her finger 
and gave it to him. “Take this to Nashville 
and sell it.” 

“But, Betts—” 

She said again, “Take it to Nashville and 
sell it.” ; 

Allen returned in late afternoon, walking. 

“A guy in Benjestown bought my car,” he 
explained. “Imagine, six hundred bucks for 
that old wreck!” He gave Betty back her 
ring. “We won’t need to sell it now.” 

For a moment she stood there and stared 
at him, then came down the steps very slowly 
and put her arms around him. 

“If I lose Cumberland Hall and every- 
thing else that I possess,” she said gently, 
“T’ll always be rich—as long as I have you.” 

(b) Original. Jed Huskins came around 
the beech tree and shook hands with Jurden. 

“What you want with me?” 

“I got a job for you,” Jurden told him. 

“What is it?” 

Jurden took out a wallet and counted from 
it a hundred dollars. “Sometime this morn- 
ing, Jed, a horse van from Cumberland Hall 
Stables is going to leave Benjestown for 
Louisville. Now, that van will have a big 
black horse, with a white star in his face, 
aboard. I don’t want that horse to go a bit 
farther than these hills; I want him taken 
from the van and killed, see?” 

Jed Huskins thoughtfully took a chew of 
home-made twist tobacco. 

“That van will have to come close to here; 
it'll have to come right along Durveen Pike, 
the lonesomest stretch of road in this 
country.” 

“Exactly.” Jurden grinned evilly. 
ought not to be much trouble.” 

Huskins reached out and took the money. 

“It won’t be no trouble a-tall,” he drawled. 

(b) Revised Copy. Jed Huskins came 
around the beech tree. 

Jurden said, “Jed, I’ve got a job for you.” 

“What is it?” 


“Tt 


Jurden opened his wallet and counted out 
a hundred dollars. “Sometime this morning, 


a Cumberland Hall van is leaving Benjes- 
town for Louisville; a black horse with a star 
in his face will be aboard. I want that horse 
removed from the van and destroyed.” 

Jed Huskins took out a plug of tobacco and 
bit off a chew. “The van will come along 
Durveen Pike, the lonsomest stretch of road 
in this here country.” 

Jurden grinned. “Exactly—it ought not to 
be much trouble.” 

Jed reached out and took the hundred 
dollars. 

“No trouble a-tall,” he said. 


ET me try to prove, in another way, that 

I write without the handicap of slants, 
pulp or slick. The opening paragraphs quoted 
below are from four of my stories: two pulps 
and two slicks. Can you denote any_ par- 
ticular difference? 

(1) The house was new and unmellowed, 
and the cleared ground around it made a 
brown scar on the green, far-reaching length 
of the valley. Yet there was already a 
home-like atmosphere here, manifest in bright 
curtains and planted flowers and considera- 
tion of small details which showed a woman’s 
care and pride. 

It was a pretty place, too, with the up- 


sweep of the hills back of it and, beyond 
these, stony summits making their high, ir- 
regular pattern against the sky. Before it, 
the mesa ran into the far distance, smooth 
and flat and unbroken. (“Homesteader,” 
Dime Western, Feb., 1940.) 

(2) Mrs. Molly Brown’s cottage stood on 
the outskirts of the little town of Barclay. It 
was a neat place, with orderly hedges and 
close-cropped lawn. In the rear, there were 
clean, well-arranged chicken runs and row 
after row of apple trees. Just outside the 
front gate, a sign announced that apples, 
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fresh yard eggs and blooded Minorcas and 
Plymouth Rocks were for sale. (“The Eye 
of Death,” Secret Agent X, Feb., 1938.) 

(3) White thunderheads lay like puffs of 
carnival taffy against the blue dome of the 
China sky. Wayne Driscoll, with a veteran’s 
instinct for advantage, lurked in the blind- 
spot of the sun and throttled the Curtiss 
combat ship to idling speed. The deadly 
little plane fretted as a high-strung thorough- 
bred frets under heavy, restraining wraps. 

Wayne chuckled: a hell of a place to be 
thinking of horses. Seven thousand feet 
above the broad Yangtze, with Nanking 
sprawled like a helpless giant before the 
Japanese bombers coming over Pootung from 
their carriers anchored at the mouth of the 
Whangpoo. 

Yet the human mind sometimes becomes 
strangely detached during crucial moments, 
groping into the past as if attempting to fix 
clearly old, familiar scenes against the end- 
less stretch of eternity. (NO MORE GUNS 
—Turf and Sport Digest, June, 1939.) 

(4) There was an unrealness about the 
entire scene, as if someone had splashed gay 
colors against a grim and sombre canvas. 

First, the flowers blooming in the arid soil 
beside the walls of the old Territory prison. 
Then the little girl, with her deep blue eyes 


and bright print dress, leaning against those 
drab, tragedy-enclosing walls, laughing at 
something the Maricopa Kid said as he lug. 
ged water up from the Colorado and filled 
a barrel at the garden’s edge. Then, too, 
the mere fact that the Kid was there, carry. 
ing water for flowers and making a little girl 
laugh and follow his movements with ador. 
ing eyes. (“A Well Remembered Kiss’~ 
Liberty, June 15, 1940.) 

I remember reading an article by a “mil. 
lion-words-a-year man” in which he ridi- 
culed the idea of going over and re-writing 
pulp material. He said. in effect, “Re-writ. 
ing or revising cent-a-word stuff is equivalent 
to getting half a cent for it—slave wages. 
Better to hammer it out, charge off your 
rejections and let volume take care of you.” 

I watched the progress of this man for 
quite a time. I’ve forgotten his name, but 
he was contemporary of H. Bedford-Jones, 
Ernest Haycox and Cleve Adams. The con- 
clusion is obvious, isn’t it? 

I know the old gag about “an amateur 
writes a story and looks for a market; a pro- 
fessional looks at a market and writes a 
story.” 

Naturally I “study markets”; a thing which 
every writer must do. But it doesn’t mean 
to study a small, fourth-rate one and then 
decide that you can meet its requirements 
without putting forth your best effort. 

You are not writing for that particular 
magazine ; you’re writing a story with your 
name signed to it. You’re laying a stone in 
the foundation upon which you hope to 
build a stairway to Liberty or Collier’s or 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

You are advertising yourself as a good or 
a poor writer. Every story is a vote, one 
way or the other. 





Sir: 

How would you like an article on “Plotting 
Pulp”? 

My qualifications: I’m the Russell Gray (some- 
times Harrison Storm et al) who has had a mil- 
lion and a half words of pulp (detective, mystery, 
horror) printed in the last three years, most of 
them in Popular Publications. In addition I've 
had one full-length novel published last year 


under my own name and another is to come out 
shortly. 

The idea of this article will be the relentless 
problem of plotting under the maddening pressurt 
of turning out a yarn a week. It wouldn't be a 
formal thesis on which plots are good or bad; 
rather, the procedure of thinking up an endless 
procession of fresh plots. 

Bruno FIscHER, 
New York City. 


By all means, let’s see it.—Ed. 
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THE BIG HOUSE WRITES 


BY WILLIAM McKENZIE 


ID you ever gaze at a bald-headed, 
be-whiskered old reprobate of a cell 


mate, and then try to write about 


the tenderness of 
young love in the 
springtime? Or for 
that matter, did you 
ever squat in the 
middle of a lumpy 
straw mattress after 
the lights were out, so 
filled with the over- 
powering urge to write 
that you attached a 
rubber band to the 
surface of your writ- 
ing-board, adjusting it 
in such a way that it 
would guide your pen- 
cil as you pushed it 
blindly across the in- 
visible paper? 

Of the two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-thou- 
sand prisoners incar- 
cerated in this coun- 
try, one-percent of 
them (2,500) are try- 
ing to write for publi- 


cation, It is to these, the hard-struggling 
writers of the big house, that I, through the 
medium of Wrirer’s Dicest, humbly dedi- 


cate this article. 


To you new writers out there in the free 
world, we in prison doff our caps. We have 








Si THE AUTHOR WRITES US: 
ir: 

I am a “lifer” in the California State 
Prison at Folsom, where, at this writing, I 
have served a few days over nine years. On 
November 23, 1934, the State Board of 
Prison Directors passed a resolution giving 
the inmates of the State Prisons the privi- 
lege of writing for publication. 

That was a momentous day for many of 
us in prison, Mr. Abbott. Where before we 
had only our dreams to look forward to in 
moments of leisure, we now had something 
real, something tangible to grasp on to. 

From that day on, I have devoted all my 
spare time to the study and writing of fic- 
tion and articles. I have sold short fiction to 
nearly all the major syndicates and to sev- 
eral slicks, and have had articles accepted 
by numerous trade and fraternal publications. 

I have always been an avid reader of the 
Writer’s Dicest, several copies of which are 
received here monthly by different inmates. 
After we have all thoroughly consumed its 
interesting contents, we get together and re- 
hash the various articles, letters, market 
data, etc. Aside from the many useful things 
we learn from tke articles and markets, we 
get our biggest kicks out of the letters. 


WituiaAaM McKenzie, 
Box 17-315, Represa, Calif. 








followed your various endeavors, and have 
rejoiced in your successes. But—to some of 
your complaints, we send a loud and col- 


lective, ‘“Hooey !” 

The beginning writ- 
er in prison must face 
and overcome more 
obstacles in one day 
than the average out- 
side author encounters 
in a life time. 

One of your chief 
complaints is that you 
are unable to find suit- 
able atmosphere in 
which to give birth to 
your individual brain 
children. Our answer 
to this is, “Nuts!” 

How would you like 
to sit on a rock amid 
the dust and roar of a 
bustling stone quarry, 
with the sun boiling 
down on you, while 
trying to write about 
the shaded peaceful- 
ness of a lonely blue 
lagoon hidden deep in 


the tropics? And how would you like to 
write a short-short (slanting it especially 
for the critical eye of a sharp old bird like 


Fulton Ousler) while seated in a crowded 


prison yard, a baseball game in full progress 
in front of you, a band concert blaring away 
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on your right, a four-handed, vociferous 
domino game being played on your left, and 
an argument between a Jew and a Polack 
on the outstanding evils of Hitler and 
Stalin going on behind you? 

Do you think you could write salable fic- 


tion under such conditions as these? We in 
prison do, day after day, year in and year 
out. And you have the nerve to stand out 
there under the stars with the wind and the 
rain in your hair and bemoan your lack of 
suitable atmosphere! ‘Phooey !” 

Others of you complain about the unfair- 
ness of the editors, their assistants, etc. Of 
this subject we cannot be certain. We can 
only defend those with whom we have ac- 
tually come in contact. And since this article 
is intended primarily for the beginner, we 
will corfine ourselves to the editors of those 
markets most accessible, 

To begin with, there is John Patrick Lally 
and his staff of assistants at the Chicago 
Daily News. They are always considerate of 
the beginner, making suggestions, and help- 
ing in every way they possibly can. Frances 
Rule of the United Feature 
Syndicate is also kind, going 
out of her way time after time 
to send personal letters and 
otherwise encourage the new 
comer. Randal Henderson of 
the Desert Magazine wrote one 
aspiring beginner four different letters of in- 
struction, aiding him to revise successfully a 
3000 word article. Paul Albert of Western 
Horseman, is another editor who gives much 
of his time to promising young writers. Peter 
Visher of Country Life spent many a dollar 
in stamps helping would-be authors write 


for his fine publication. A. H. Frish, circula. 
tion manager of Standard Rate and Data 


Service, has dug into his own pocket op 


numerous occasions to send copies of that 
valuable book to writers who were in need 
of reliable listed markets. And two of the 


finest people any writer could hope to con- 
tact are Barney Yanofsky and Frances Hob- 
son, editor and assistant respectively, of the 
Foreign Service Magazine. 

It is contrary to tradition for a person in 
durance vile to offer anyone advice. But, 
at the risk of incurring ridicule, we are going 
to advance a few words of admonishment 
in the general direction of you new writer. 

If you want to write—if you really feel 
the all-consuming urge to put your thoughts 


os 





and ideas down on paper—then for the lov 
of Mike! forget all your crack-brained it 
hibitions and go to work. Study hard, mastef 
all the techniques and little tricks of tt 
trade. After you have accomplished thi 
your work will become much easier, and you 
(Continued on page 68) 
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“Sold 15 Stories 
in 15 Weeks!” 


—writes “Chuck” Martin, of California 


He is but one of the many Hoosier members who made good with our 
training. Many have received checks before completing coaching period, 
some sell the first story submitted. One student has written “I received 
a prize in the recent Writer's Digest-Liberty contest" signed Jewell 
Furlong, Kentucky. Another has written, “I sold six serials and several 
short stories during the past year" signed Mrs. E. G. Johnson, Mich. 
Many of our students and graduates have experienced similar thrills. 


Short Stories Wanted 
by over 2,000 Editors 


Men and Women 


Practically every editor in the country is searching for 
short stories—new talent. Hundreds of new writers are 
crashing the print in pulps, trades and slicks. Editors 
everywhere are looking for new material, this may be 
YOUR opportunity, if you have a bent for writing. Con- 
fession stories, animal stories, yarns about the great open 
spaces are always in demand. Stories about sports, ro- 
mance, the farm, religion and a host of subjects find a 
ready market. Your opportunities are unlimited be- 
cause right now high prices are being paid by editors 





Jack London 
“| like your simple, di- 
rect, straight- from -the- 
shoulder method of pre- 
senting the matter. As 
somewhat of a veteran in 
the short story game, 
feel justified in 
y judgment that 
course in short-story writ- 
ing is excellently compre- 
hensive and practical.’ 
(Signed) Jack London. 


from coast to coast. 


HOOSIE 


Established in 1917, Hoosier Institute has helped hundreds 
of men and women to achieve success. If you have the de- 
sire to write, don’t wait. Many Hoosier students bemoan 
the fact that they waited even for a day to make the deci- 
sion which has led them to fame and good income. Crystallize 
your desire to write. Find out what the oldest and largest 
school in America devoted exclusively to short story writing 
holds in store for you. Learn what success others have had 
and what opportunities await you. Not only does Hoosier 
Institute teach you HOW to WRITE but it tells you 
WHERE to SELL. 


Personal Criticism, 
Manuscript Sales Service 


At Hoosier Institute, every student receives personal co- 
Operation, every manuscript receives individual criticism. 
That’s why editors in the big publishing houses welcome 
stories written by Hoosier graduates. After your stories ap- 
proach salability, Hoosier tells you where to submit manu- 
Scripts and helps you to sell. Another point to remember 
is an agreement made with every person when he enrolls. 
We agree to refund your tuition if you are not satisfied 
after you have finished the course.’”? That’s an unqualified 
promise that YOU must be satisfied and—you are the sole 
judge of satisfaction. 


Teaches 











to Write 
Helps to Sell 


Coupon Brings FREE Book 


Fill in and mail the coupon below today. You will receive, with- 
out cost or obligation, ‘‘The Art of Story Writing’’ and com- 
plete information about writing for profit. You will also learn 
about the money-back agreement and extended 
If you are over 18 and under 80 you may be t 
writer editors are looking for. Don't delay. 
others have succeeded and what opportunities lie ahead for you, 
if you are trained. Address: 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Room 172, Hoosier Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


You 
You 


ayment plan. 





Hoosier Institute, 

Room 172, Hoosier Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out cost or obligation, your FREE 
book ‘“‘The Art of Story Writ- 
ing.’’ I am interested in finding 
out how I can write short stories 
for profit. 
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The Secret of Sales 


A few 
of the many 
successes 
sold by 
Edmond 
Pauker, Inc. 


Kind Lady 
Grand Hotel 
The Shop Around 
the Corner 
I Married an 
Angel 
My Dear Children 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Roar China 
Liliom 
The War of the 
Worlds 
White Horse Inn 
Hotel Imperial 
By Candlelight 
The Pastry Baker’s 
Wife 
The Happiest Man 
Tonight or Never 
Dramatic School 
The Good Fairy 
The Love Duel 
The Play’s The Thing 
Grounds for Divorce 
Church Mouse 
The Harem 


HAT is the secret of selling literary material? Why are 
Edmond Pauker, Inc., so outstandingly successful in selling 
manuscripts? 

Great names? No, we have sold as many or more manuscripts 
for unknown writers. Besides, many of the great names were un- 
known when they first came to us. 

Is it, then, because we are an organization of Super-salesmen 
exercising some hypnotic influence on publishers and producers? 
No, not that! We disbelieve in hypnotism or high-pressure as an 
aid to selling. 

Then what ts the secret? 

Actually, none at all. It is, like so many other important 
achievements in life, a matter of knowledge and work. Expert 
knowledge and systematic, persistent, tireless work. 

Knowledge of what? Knowledge of the qualities which a good 
manuscript must have. Knowledge of the markets, of the needs 
and demands of the organizations that buy books and plays and 
magazine stories and radio and motion picture material. But, first 
and most important of all, knowledge of what constitutes salable 
material. And how to develop that which cannot yet be sold into 
something for which there is actually a demand. 

The endless list of our sales proves we are qualified to determine 
what is salable—what can be made salable—and that we know the 
market places where there is a demand for it. 

Writers who are invited to become clients of such an organization 
as Edmond Pauker, Inc., must have qualifications also. What 
qualifications? What must a writer do to become eligible for the 
sponsorship of this organization? 

First, of course, he must have talent. Latent talent, perhaps, but 
still talent. 

And then he must sincerely and utterly—with his whole soul and 
all that is in him—he must want to grow. He must want to increase 
in stature, intellectually and spiritually. He must realize that 
writing is one of the learned professions—something to be learned 
as well as lived. 

Such writers we welcome, be they professionals or beginners 
To such writers we can promise sales, with a sincere conviction that 
our promise will be fulfilled. We can promise sales because we 
can show them how to make their imperfect manuscripts meet the 
demands of the markets. We can improve their craftsmanship 
and develop their stature so that their manuscripts will be worthy 
of the hard, persistent, and tireless work we will put into the 
business of selling them. We have the expert knowledge that 
enables us to show a writer how to make his work salable. 

Writers, beginners or professionals, who desire this kind of 
service are invited to communicate with us. Do not send manu- 
scripts but write for our booklet which is free and entails no obli- 
gation on either of us. 


Edmond Pauker, Inc., Dept. D-10 


Capito! Theatre Building 
1639 Broadway, 


New York 
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RADIO COMES OF AGE 


BY DONALD SPATZ 


Author of more than five hundred radio plays. Former staff writer for station WLW. His 
scripts have been aired by the three major networks and by scores of individual 
broadcasting stations throughout this and other countries. 


‘5 URN it off, Bill, or get 
some music.” 


That’s what we say 
to one another when the radio 
“talks” instead of “plays.” 

Crystal sets merged into 16- ie 

tube affairs of Chippendale / 

and chromium, and broadcast- 
ing studios grew like Jack’s 

bean stalk until they dwarfed —= 
the world’s tallest buildings. 

But “talking” on the radio is as bad as ever. 

Movie dialogue, Broadway theater dia- 
logue, and fiction dialogue in the better 
magazines is far, far ahead of radio drama. 

Mr. Max Wylie, head of the continuity 
department of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and author of several excellent books 
on radio drama, recently told me that he 
feels radio script writers are far behind the 
point of development they should by this 
time have reached. He suggested that pos- 
sibly the remuneration offered to script 
writers has not been adequate to coax su- 
perior stuff from them. He isn’t quite sure 
just what the fault is. But of one thing Mr. 
Wylie (and many others) is certain: Radio 
drama, by and large, is not what it ought. 
to be, or could be. 

There have been numerous outstanding 
dramatic broadcasts. The Columbia Work- 
shop has been responsible for many of the 
very finest dramatic productions ever aired. 
The Radio Guild of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company has likewise brought to light 


many pieces of exceptional ra- 
dio-script-literature. But speak- 
ing generally—and at this 
point quoting nobody’s opinion 
but my own — the junk which 
issues daily from the nation’s 
loudspeakers in the name of 
radio drama, is just that — 
junk! And pretty smelly junk 
at that! 


) 
lp 


The major networks have 
made occasional tentative steps to improve 


this situation. CBS and NBC have from 
time to time commissioned such famous 
writers as Maxwell Anderson, William Saro- 
yan, Dorothy Parker, and others, asking them 
to produce something for radio. 

And with what results? 

For the most part it must be admitted 
that the works of these disinguished writers 
have merely added further proof to the reali- 
zation that the best radio dramas are written 
by trained script writers and not by novelists 
and playwrights and Hollywood scenario 
writers who, on commission, turn their atten- 
tion but briefly to a new and unfamiliar 
creative medium. Maxwell Anderson’s three 
verse plays, written about a year and a half 
ago for NBC, fell far short of the sort of 
thing he does for the stage . . . far short of 
what everyone expected. And Dorothy 
Parker’s opus (called, I think, “Apartment 
For Rent”) was a rather dismal fiasco that 
would have been dul! under any other title. 
William Soroyan’s initial (and probably 
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Now .. this practical 
book by 


WALTER S. 
CAMPBELL 


{Stanley Vestal] 


shows you how to 


write magazine fiction 
and how and where to sell it 


the expert help you need to 


plot, characterize, draw scenes, write and sell 


Walter S. Campbell, Director 
Professional Writing at the 


U. of Oklahoma, has proved he can teach. His 
classes are famous for sales. As Stanley Ves- 
tal, he is a successful author. Now he gives 
you, in one volume, the tools every writer 
must use. ‘‘Well worth reading ... the in- 
formation most needed by a would-be author,” 
—Kansas City Star. $2.50. 


WRITING 
MAGAZINE FICTION 


DOUBLEDAY-DORAN 


























gee that assistance. 


23 Green Street 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 


Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored” 


me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. FREE office report 
on one story if you mention this magazine 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


(Former Managing Editor, National Magazine) 


Wollaston, Mass. 











Corrected and typed 


12 Grace Street 


MANUSCRIPTS 


to meet editorial requirements, 40c 


per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed, Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Writers find Practical Fiction Writ- 






the Sure Way to success. Com- 


plete training . . . constructive criti- 
cisms . . professional guidance . 

sales service - « - No flattery, no 
wasted time or effort. The most 
interesting, practical plan for fic- 
tion writers. Investigate now. Send 
for free booklet and criticism coupon. 
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final) excursion into the radio field wound 
up with a loud thud when “Radio Play” 
was produced. This latter work, I’m sure, 
must have given the Columbia Broadcasting 
System a red face that could be seen for 
miles on a clear day. 


HAT, specifically, is needed? What 
kinds of scripts must be written to ad- 
minister this necessary “boost”? 

Mr. Guy Hedlund, a radio man of many 
years experience and for long the director 
of station WTIC in Hartford, Connecticut, 
hit the nail smack on the head when he told 
me recently: 

“T think what we need today more than 
anything else is a really significant radio 
play!” 

Significant! 

That’s the word. Significant! Write a 
play that has purpose, meaning! Write a 
play that really matters . . . the sort of 
play that will leave its listeners with the feel- 
ing that they’ve heard something really vital! 

Or is this too vague? Too general? 

All right. Beginning now I'll be more 
specific and detailed. 

First, let me clear up right now a ques- 
tion which may have been annoying you. 
There are still and always will be two gen- 
eral types of radio drama. For the purpose 
of labeling them let’s call them “commercial” 
and “non-commercial.” Commercial scripts, 
then, are scripts which are used on commer- 
cial programs. For example, the daily serials 
that clutter up the daytime airways (“Ma 
Perkins,’ “Big Sister,” “Life Can Be Beau- 
tiful,” etc.) and the big night-time dramatic 
shows such as “Lux Radio Theatre,” “First 
Nighter,’ “Grand Central Station,’ and 
others. 

The non-commercial shows are the dra- 
matic productions you hear on free time. 
No product is advertised. Nobody has 
bought the program to sell soap. These are 
the shows put on by the broadcasting sta- 
tions themselves, mainly to fill blank spaces 
in their schedules. 

Later in this article I’m going to take up 
several of the big commercial shows and ana- 
lyze them for you, listing some market re 
quirements ar well. But for the present, let's 
focus our attention on the non-commercials. 
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Let’s examine some of the successful “signifi- 
cant” scripts by other writers so that you'll 
have an idea of what’s wanted. 

Take for example “Dust In Their Eyes,” 
a powerful story of life in the Dust Bowl 
of our western states, twice broadcast by the 
National Broadcasting Company. Written 
strongly, clearly, dramatically, this half-hour 
script presented in unforgettable fashion the 
hardships and struggles a farmer and his 
family endured on their land in the heart of 
the parched, dust-laden plains of the west. 
You might call it a “documentary” play. 
There was very little plot. Just strong, 
vivid characterization and poignant, vital 
writing. 

And who wrote it? Not one of the big 
names of the American theatre! Not a fa- 
mous novelist! An obscure script writer 
from the NBC staff in New York—James 
A. Hill! 

The same network broadcast in December 
of 1938 a most fascinating 30-minute play 
by Ronald MacDougal called “The Ineffa- 
ble Essence of Nothing.” This, too, proved 
so outstanding that a repeat broadcast was 
made not very long ago. What kind of story 
was this? 

A wealthy self-satisfied man while driving 
along the street in his limousine sees an an- 
tique shop which interests him. He stops, 
goes in, speaks to the proprietor, and finds 
that only dreams are for sale, nothing else. 
The dream which this wealthy man encoun- 
ters turns out to be the story of his own 
wasted and useless life. He meets himself 
ten years hence, sees what a futile soul he 
is, and before he leaves the antique shop he 
vows he will change his way of living and 
amount to something. 

This has been one of the most distinctive 
radio plays ever produced — yet, have you 
ever heard of Ronald MacDougal before? 

There is always “The Fall of the City” by 
Archibald MacLeigh, a play in verse first 
broadcast on April 11, 1937, on the Columbia 
Workshop, and since repeated several times. 
This memorable drama, in beautiful singing 
verse spoken against a background of ancient 
times in some ancient land, tells of man’s 
inevitable downfall through his own stu- 
Pidity. Man invents enemies where none 
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don’t be a 
SUCKER! 


Stop wasting time and stamps. 
Editors know what they want. if 
you're not delivering you know it by now. 


| SHOW YOU HOW TO WRITE 
FOR THE EDITORS and when you do 
| SELL YOUR MSS. FOR THE BIG- 
GEST CHECKS MARKETS PAY! 


Even a genius needs a salesman who 
knows the literary game and plays the 
angles with your interest at heart—onc 
who doesn't kid you along for extra fees 
and “collaborations.” 


You can work alone forever and not 
sell. Or you can follow the lead of so 
many selling writers, both slick and pulp, 
who use my individualized service built 
on your personal needs. 


If your material is not immediately 
salable. | give you constructive sales- 
criticism with an eye on the market, your 
problems uppermost. | read each ms. 
carefully, painstakingly. If it doesn't 
quite make the grade | tell you why and 
HOW TO MAKE IT SALABLE—if it 
can be made salable. Requested resub- 
missions are free. I'm proud to be 
among the few agents who work for their 
money instead of handing out forms 
which apply to you or Shakespeare. 


Bring your problems to me. I'll not kid 
you along. For the non-professional | 
have the shortcut to checks. | expand 
professional markets and increase sales. 
Fees: 

$5 from 15,000 te 25,000 
$2 from 3,000 te 6,000 $10 frem 25.000 te 50,000 
$3 from 6,000 te 10,000 $15 from 50.000 te 85,000 
$4 from 10,000 te 15,000 $20 above 85,000 words 
Fees are based on individual] mss., not aggregate wordage, 
and must be enclosed with submissions, together with return 


postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10 per cent com- 
mission on sales. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hili 2-6019 


$1 to 3,000 words 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


* * # 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* *# # 


In the past three years I have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . . articles . . serials . . series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* #* # 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the 
romotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. 
rite or telephone, Grace Bowes, Director. 


AMERICAN SERVICE 


NEW CENTRAL LOCATION 
236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 














RESPONSIBLE EFFICIENT SPEEDY 
RES Typerie 


Really Expert Service on each manuscript. Free carbon, 
outside pages, minor corrections. 30c per 1000, Mailed flat. 
Poetry %c per line. Return postage, please. 
Special fall book rates 
For goodness sake! Don’t feel so blue: 
We'll giadly type those “‘duds” for you. 
211 W. Maple St. Lombard, Ill. 

















| wi, ne Cerne $s HOW!’ My gee. Sa on writing. 
omplete course. $1 


F--YOU ARE SEEKING ACHIT CISM AND SALES SERVICE 
like ali minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS 
TS, need TYPING or GHOST WRITING. 


y utmost to assist you. Low rates, Free resudmissions. 
MILDRED |. REID 
Literary Technicist 

213114 RIDGE BLVD. EVANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 
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CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny—a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe H.T.T. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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exists. 
fear. 

This play, whose author is far from un. 
known as it happens, has been published by 
Farrar and Rinehart and may be purchased 
for fifty cents. I strongly advise the study 
of it, for it stands on a shining pinnacle all 
its own in the field of radio dramatic-writing, 

Then there is “They Fly Through the Air 
With the Greatest of Ease,” by Norman Cor. 
win, one of the Columbia Workshop pro- 
ducers. This magnificent drama begins in 
a bombing plane flying high above a city 
upon which the pilot is about to drop his 
packages of death. Then the story continues 
as short scenes from the lives of the people 
below are dramatized: babies, men and 
women, boys and girls. . . all innocent and 
defenseless . . . all “enemies” of the men in 
the bombers above them! That’s all there 
was to it...no plot... but a more pow. 
erful drama was never broadcasi! 


He allows himself to be crushed by 
Man is not, in short, his own master, 


I’d like to point briefly to one of my own 
plays, “Atlantic Crossing,” broadcast almost 
a year ago on the Mutual network. Here 
a mysterious and strangely powerful man 
appeared on an ocean liner midway between 
Europe and America. Nobody knew him... 
not even his name... yet he knew every- 
body and everything about them. He knew 
abaut the wives and husbands they were 
running away from, the murders they had 
committed, the wrongs they had done. He 
begged them to mend their ways, to right 
their wrongs, and when they refused, he 
revealed that he was their conscince 
and that one’s conscience can be all-power- 
ful . . . for by the mere raising of his hand 
he wrecked the ship and threatened to send 
them all to a watery grave. 

Well . . . does that give you an idea? 


Possibly you’re thinking that some of these 
outlines sound thin, uncomplicated. All 
right then, they are thin and uncomplicated. 
These experimental dramas —“significant” 
was the word we decided on—need not be 
plotty, full of action and suspense. (One of 
the most exciting plays done recently wasa 
monologue — the thoughts of one maj, 
spoken by that man, as he slowly went in- 
sane!) But they must have superlative 
writing and good sound characterization ... 



























coupled with “significance.” 

Remember the feeling of elation that 
swelled over you, the spine tingling, rippling 
thrills that echoed throughout your body 
when the curtain went down on “Another 
Language,” or “Here Come the Clowns,” or 
“Winterset,’ or “Once In a Lifetime,” or 
the movie “Wuthering Heights’? How often 
has a radio drama given you the sensation 
of seeing the development or disintegration 
of real people? 

Have I made clear by now what we mean 
by significance? Perhaps we could use “rea- 
son,” or “purpose,” or “message,” as syno- 
nyms. Give your plays a reason . ee 
purpose . . . a message! Maybe that mes- 
sage will be social, maybe economical, maybe 
moral . . . maybe your play will be a study 
in psychology or philosophy. But give it a 
message! 

I'd suggest, by the way, that you avoid 


GET YOURS! 


Send for the FREE 
is showing the way 


Reserve YOUR copy of the Market Pro- 
pensity Test. It's FREE! This unique test 
has been the first step towards success- 
ful sales for many writers. Discover the 
many ways YOU may make money NOW 
in this thrilling and independent writing 
profession. Learn which of the hundreds 
of paying markets are best suited to 
your abilities and sell what you write. 
WE HELP YOU! No obligation. 


Mail a Postcard for 
YOUR Market Test! 


Dept. 517, 
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writing war stories at the present. Most 
radio stations aren’t even reading scripts 
based on war themes. 

Of course the very best way to learn what 
is wanted and what is being done is to tune 
in to the programs in question. For your in- 
formation then, the Columbia Workshop is 
currently being heard on Sunday evening at 
8, eastern time. But this program jumps 
around on the CBS schedule about every 
third week, so you really should consult the 
radio schedule of your newspaper. The 
Radio Guild is at present being aired by 
WJZ and the NBC blue network at 9:30, 
eastern time, Saturday evening. But this 
program too is given to frequent ramblings, 
so keep track of it in your newspaper. 

Another truly excellent program to follow, 
even though all the material used is written 
by one man, is “Arch Obolor’s Plays.” Off 
the air for the summer, the show returns 


Market Test that 
to write for pay! 





ON THE WAY UP! 























Mrs. Kime had written unsuccessfully for two 
years. She took our Market Test and we 
worked with her. We made her firs: sale. 
Other sales are in the process of making. 
Watch for her name in the magazines. This is 
what she says about COMFORT WRITER'S 
SERVICE: 

Dear Mr, Saunders Cummings: 
it was indeed a thrill! when 1 opened 


me 
ou. Thanks for everything 
lor me. ou've given me 
assistance that REALLY counts. A SAL 
(Mrs.) Faye Kime, 
When can we run YOUR picture and name in 
this space, as an author on the way up? 


| COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE | 


107 N. Bth Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction - Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical, up-to-date train- 
ing in story and article writing. You work 
in your own home. Every assignment you 
send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you find the 
type of work for which you are naturally - suited. 
Before long you are writing in your own home fiction 
stories, essays, short sketches, whatever you are best 
fitted to do. 





SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE .. . dept. E-10-19, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


(Inquiries confidential, No salesman will call). 














[ ‘PROFESSIONAL TYPING | 


No erasures. Fine 20-lb. Bond. My service includes con- 
structive criticism, correct spelling, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing. Extra outside pages. Carbon. Mailed fiat in double 
envelope. 35c per 1000 words, plus postage. Book lengths 
30c, Radio plays 50c per 1000, Verse ec a line, Minimum 
$1.00. Two recent book clients write me: , . . ‘‘Not a 
single mistake in my manuscript; it’s almost too lovely to 
part with.’’ . . . ‘‘The evenness of your typing; your ac- 
curacy; the complete absence of erasure smudges, makes me 
feel indebted to you beyond your financial fee.’’ , .. 


[ Selling Writers Use My Service 
Mrs. Ethel Rosborough 


j 1730 West 100th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
SEE ESS GS 








FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who have 
never sold a story, I have something that will save 
you a year’s time. A postcard will bring you full 
details. Address 


"WRITER" 


P. O. Box 6796, East Los Angeles, Calif. 














WANTED 


Men and women everywhere, to operate 
our tested, money-making news bureaus. 
Good profits. Own and manage bureau 
yourself. Easy, fascinating work. No 


capital needed. This offer not good within 
60 miles of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Com- 
plete instructions for operating and the 
right to use our system, 25c, coin only. 
Twin City News Bureau, Dept. W. D., P. O. 
Box 1148, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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to the WEAF microphone (and the red NBC 
network) on October 4th at 9:30 p. m., east- 
ern time. Obolor is radio’s most successful] 
and highest paid writer, and the coming 
series of scripts has been written for such 
stars as Charles Laughton, Norma Shearer, 
Bette Davis and others. 


ELL, let’s turn from the non-commer- 

cial to the commercial shows for a mo- 
ment. Ill give you the market information 
all in one lump at the end of the article. 

In the commercial department there is also 
a cry for fresher and better material, stuff 
with a new viewpoint, new ideas, better 
writing. Obviously, though, the scripts used 
on commercial programs must be written to 
appeal to particular class of audience 
who buys the products made and sold by the 
sponsor. For example, the chances of selling 
the Jiffy Soap Hour a script based on the 
philosophy of a mad man, would be rather 
slim. Likewise you would hardly ever hear 
a script like “The Fall of the City” on the 
“Lux Radio Theatre.” 

When you write for the commercial shows 
you must understand the basic difference be- 
tween the mass audience that listens to these 
broadcasts and the comparatively select 
group that tunes in to the non-commercial 
shows. When you grasp that difference, 
realizing that a commercial broadcast must, 
in order to be successful, strike an intellectual 
common denominator appealing to vast num- 
bers of people, then you will have less trouble 
turning out salable commercial scripts. 

If you’re casting an anxious eye at the 
daytime serials (“Ma Perkins,’ “Back-Stage 
Wife,” “Bachelor's Children,’ and so on) 
come back to earth right away! These strip- 
serials are, for the most part, ground out by 
the bushel by writers connected with the big 
advertising agencies in New York and Chi- 
cago. Prices paid for them are usually stu- 
pendous, but the free lance writer hasn’t a 
chance here not until he ceases to be 
a free lance writer and joins the rest of the 
boys on the “inside.” You have to work to 
the “inside” gradually! 

That goes for most of the other big-time 
commercials as well: “Big Town,” “Mr. 
District Attorney,” “Hollywood Theatre,’ 
and the like. But there are some commer 
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cial programs which prefer to buy from free 
lancers, and I can give you some helpful 
data on these. 

There is always “First Nighter.” This 
show has been off the air for the summer, 
but with September 3 it returned to the air 
waves. Consult your newspaper then, for 
actual time of broadcast. As for script re- 
quirements, comedies, mysteries, serious plays 
and romances are wanted. It makes no dif- 
ference where you live or how unknown you 
are, if your stuff is accepted, you will be paid 
$100.00 for it. Scripts run about 18 minutes 
and are broken into three acts of approxi- 
mately equal length, with a carry-over cli- 
max at the end of each act. Tune in to 
this program — listen to the stars, Barbara 
Luddy and Les Tremayne—and keep their 
personalities in mind when you write for 
them. Keep your cast of characters down, 
preferably to not more than two or three in 
addition to the leads. “First Nighter’ likes 
lots of action, good rousing comedy, human 
interest, unusual situations, clever dialog... 
and only occasionally a deadly serious play. 

A recent bulletin from the advertising 
agency which handles “First Nighter” scripts 
says: “Kindly keep in mind that we would 
rather not have gangster stories . . . we 
believe that crime, gangster and racket 
stories have been overdone. Submit as many 
comedies as possible . . . also good light 
romances and let’s have some Amer- 
icanism plays (not dealing with war) and 
including, when possible, small town people.” 

The same company which sponsors “First 
Nighter” also put on “Grand Hotel,” but as 
yet no return date for this show has been an- 
nounced. Watch your newspapers and listen 
to announcements on the air, for this also is a 
steady and excellent paying market. 

Another popular program which buys free 
lance material is “Grand Central Station,” 
heard Friday nights over the CBS network 
at 9:30 o’clock, Eastern time. They want 
scripts running 24 minutes, broken into two 
acts with a climax at the end of the first, 
and a happy ending, if possible, at the finale. 
Find a way to begin your story in Grand 
Central Station, New York, if you can. Tune 
in to the Program to see how this is done 
in other scripts. The action of your play 
need only begin there. From then on it ¢an 





YOU CAN WIN! 


Spry Shortening is offering $25,000 in 1,112 
Cash Prizes for short statements! Other sponsors 
are staging big contests! 

Shepherd Students are winning! You, too, can 
win! My inexpensive Correspondence Course 
will bring you the Secrets of Winning that are 
winning for America’s biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I’ll help you win, without cost or obligation! 
Write for a gift copy of my newest “CONTEST 
BULLETIN.” It will bring you the finest win- 
ning help procurable for the Spry Contest, in- 
cluding 40 WINNING IDEAS and 34 WIN- 
NING ENTRIES that won Prizes in similar 
shortening contests. It will bring you details of 
other big contests with winning helps .. . and 
over 100 WINNING ENTRIES to show you 
the kind of entries that capture prizes. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for “the free Bulletin." 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. D 


1015 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











WHY DO YOU GET REJECTION SLIPS? 


Experienced editors are offering their services to writers. 
They will give you a complete analysis of your mqnuaceless. 
They will discuss your particular abilities and difficulties. 
Perhaps your manuscripts have been rejected because of 
some fault which if pointed out could be easily corrected. 
Every effort will be made to suggest the right markets for 
your writing. When manuscripts do not need complete re- 
vision, an experienced proofreader will edit them for you, 
Rates: 40c per 1000 words or fraction thereof. 
Poetry, 3c a line, 


WRITERS’ CRITIC SERVICE 
1711 Emerson Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
"Write for 


SONGWRITERS race'soox: 


he new Free Book THE DOOR TO 
YOUR FUTURE. wv SONG WRITING- 


Submit your ORIGINAL Ronee AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 
amination. NO OBLIGATIO 


RECORDINGS — PUBLISHING — ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 


Recent songs placed under royalty contracts—BLUE peat a 
WOOD MOON—MIDNIGHT MADNESS, and many othe 


Dept. !. 














VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Salem, Indiana 








POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. 8. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WriTErR’s DIGEST 








SEND FOR FREE DETAILS 
of how 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING* 


can bring your first sale and many 
hundred small fiction sales after that. 


The Beginner 
Has A Field... 


If you are willing to sell FOR SMALL 
CHECKS your commercial writing 
career can pay dividends right from 
the start! 


* One of the lowest priced, individual per- 
sonal training courses available—backed by 
a SINCERE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors. 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 























SHORT-STORIES; RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS; NOVELS; NOVELETTES; SERIALS; 
FEATURES; ARTICLES; SYNDICATE MATERIAL 


Former newspaperman and playwright, now radio, screen 
and magazine writer, | have helped scores of writers. Learn 
to slant your stories for the screen, to employ the correct 
technique for each individual form of writing. My system 
of personal coaching by mail has proven Invaluable to many. 
This unique service also offers expert criticism, technical 
advice and marketing counsel, in addition to professional 
coaching, personal courses in authorship, plotting, collab- 
oration and ghost-writing. 


Write for advice on your literary problems. 


JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 


Literary Consultant 


1808 JUNEWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 








move anywhere. 

Get suspense and conflict in a well knitted 
plot if you want to write for “Grand Cen. 
tral.’ Work in woman appeal (this is not 
absolutely essential) and avoid having too 
many scene changes. Write your story for 
a male and/or female lead, with a minimum 
of supporting characters. The pay? $100.00 
per script, and the market is steady. 

Here’s another . . . and an important mar. 
ket! The “Silver Theatre,’ one of radio's 
popular commercial dramatic shows, ordi- 
narily heard on Sunday evening over the 
Columbia network, will soon return to the 
air following its annual summer lay-off. 
Watch newspaper schedules, and then tune 
in! This program sometimes uses two-part 
stories, half being broadcast one week, half 
the next. It also uses single half-hour scripts, 
Their stories are usually dramatic, powerful, 
built with excellently contructed plots and 
vivid characters. Although many of their 
scripts are by well known and long estab. 
lished writers, a newcomer can and does oc- 
casionally break through. But by all means 
tune in to the show to catch the flavor! 
The rate of payment is excellent, depending 
upon the material! And when you think 
you have something for the market, don't 
write up the script . . . submit a detailed 
synopsis first. If the synopsis is approved, 
then go ahead with the completed script. 

And listen! The Kate Smith program, also 
due to return from a summer respite, fre- 
quently stars important stage and screen fig- 
ures in brief ten-minute sketches. These brief 
stories usually have an unexpected ending, 
approached by terse, compact writing, clever 
plotting and strong characterization. Keep 
the number of characters down to a mini- 
mum and have as few scene changes as pos- 
sible. Write with the fact in mind that a 
big-name star, either male or female, will 
play the leading role . . . so make that role 
fat. How much? You can expect a hun 
dred berries for one of these scripts, too. 

Want another market? This isn’t a com- 
mercial program, but it’s been on the aif 
for years and uses a lot of scripts by um 
known writers with talent. Guy Hedlund, 
former stage actor of wide repute, produces 
over station WTIC in Hartford, Conn, 
many plays of all different types. He has aa 
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excellent company of players under his di- 
rection, and they do wonderful work. It was 
Mr. Hedlund whom I quoted earlier in this 
article as saying that radio needs “signifi- 
cant” plays, so give him something he wants. 
Mysteries are in demand here, especially 
horror plays. Comedies are not too popular 
at the moment. Plays should run 28 min- 
utes, approximately, and may have a mod- 
erate number of scene changes and charac- 
ters. But—please remember—plays must be 
very well written, regardless of type. Rate of 
payment, of course, will be much lower, since 
this is an individual station and not a nation- 
wide network. However, you can sell the 
same play elsewhere (something you can’t do 
when you sell to a national hook-up) and 
thus make it earn more for you. 

Ever listen to Campbell’s Short Short 
Stories (Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
morning over CBS at 11 a.m., Eastern 
time)? You might like to try your hand at 
something for this show . . . but be careful! 
I’s a big-time maiket and your stuff must 
be super-super. Scripts run about eleven 
minutes and each one is complete in itself. . . 
a short short story, dramatized for radio. 


Keep the cast as small as possible, and 


again write either a male or female 
leading part, or both, for this show also fea- 
tures some prominent New York stage star 
in each cast. Human interest is used here, 
while anything superlative will go . . . com- 
edy, romance, mystery, serious, and so on. 
Tune in for several weeks to get the hang uf 
the show before you even think about writ- 
ing for it. 

Well, there we are. Enough good markets 
to keep anyone busy. Now for the names 
and addresses. 

Let’s take the non-commercial shows first. 

Cotumsia WorksHop. Send scripts to 
Mr. Max Wylie, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 485 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rapio Guitp. Send scripts to Mr. L. H. 
Titterton, National Broadcasting Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Although the Mutual Broadcasting System 
has no regular free lance dramatic serials on 
the air at present, they have an excellent 
dramatic production department and if you 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A GREAT EDITOR SAYS 
| CAN HELP YOU 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote 
me as follows: ‘‘Dear Scammon: It interests me to know 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consul - 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who 
has any capability at all for intelligent revision. I have 
known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive enough to seize an editor’s 
intent. It is this same knowledge that you can impart 
to others.” 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad principles of 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly 
paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you cab 
never done any writing but wish to, if you are writing 
but not selling, if you have made a few sales, but are 
making no progress, if you have tried others without 
success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30.000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had heen twice rejected by them and at least once 
by every other possible market, is a story in itself of in- 
terest and value to any writer. It is in my FREE BOOK- 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. 
Send for it; learn how | will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, his- 
tories, biographies and novels. Learn how | coach a hegin- 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized 
writers. Special work with professionals. Complete selling 
service. Very low rates. Send for my FREE booklet. 


Scammon Lockwoo Pent House Studio F 
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ue ( Bigitels w way @ 
Wwoaew invention, No rules to memorize Like 
Spare-time study. 15 
7 minutes each day quickly gives you command 
of English. a for free book, ‘‘How You 
an Master Good English in 15 minutes a 
f av." Write today. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

21810 Searie Building, Rochester, WN. Y. 


a fascinating game. 





SONG WRITERS 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING. 
AMAZING offer without delay. ne cent marvelously 
spent. A_ proposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. Seeing is believing .. . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





PIANO PARTS TO THREE POEMS 


at one time, $18.00 (Regular $30.00 value). By install- 
ments, pay only $3.00 and I will start the 3 piano parts. 
“WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES” 
piano arrangement was made in this studio. Music guar- 


anteed. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Luther A, Clark, Mgr. 
Dept. 40-WD-10 Thomaston, Maine 





Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Kates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. — : 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. | Send copy 
with cash to cover the November issue on or before October 
16th. Rates 7 cents the word. j 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘‘personal’’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST prompuy. 

ROOM AND BOARD on southwestern ranch, writers 
only. Monthly rate sixty dollars includes riding 
horse. Ideal year around climate, excellent food, 
modern conveniences. Interesting locality. Cath- 
erine Phillips, Lake Valley, New Mexico. 








ANYONE with little Back-Yard-Garden can earn up 
to $500.00 in two months time. Interesting spare 
time work. Stamp brings more information quickly. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922, Members’ everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Mina. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
Kind, How and Where to sell poems. Examples 
and 178 detailed markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 
19264%4-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT—or just—Around the 
Corner—write The Friendship Club, Box 670, Seat- 
tle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 1030% Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 


50 POETRY, 35 Greeting Verse Markets and Instruc- 
tions, 25¢c. 42 Cartoon idea markets plus names 
cartoonists wanting gags, 25c. Bierman, D-1440 
Broadway, New York City. 


“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926%4-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


DETAILED PLOT, characters described, for dramatic, 
salable novel, $1. Box D-2. 








NEW YORK CITY INVESTIGATIONS for writers, 
plus report, $1.00 H. Heppenheimer, 8201 Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EAT WITH BOTH HANDS; like daily bath; keep 
mouth shut when you sleep; like to spend winter 
in Maine woods cabin with woman writer? Box O-6. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES easy to make and sell! 
Printed lessons, diagrams, markets. (Formerly 
$1.00.) Now 25¢e. W. H. Carroll, Riverside, Illinois. 


WRITER’S ROUNDTABLE. Exchange masculine-fem- 
inine viewpoints and improve your writing style by 


practice. School-teachers, amateur writers, write. 
Pen-names only. Your address not disclosed. 
Unique, interesting, different! Stamp. Margaret 


Emerson, Secretary, Box 234, General P. O., New 
York City. 


PLOTTO AND KEY, new, $10.00. Rodale Verb 
Finder, new, $1.00. Marjorie Mighell, 1509 Hick- 
ery Avenue, Texarkana, Arkansas. 





LET A WINNER help you with your contest entries. 
$1 each. Stamp brings details. Box O-5. 


Wraiter’s Dicrst 


CARTOONIST ANNUALLY—Lavalette, W. Va. Tips 
Markets, Illustrations, Trade Tricks, $1.00, , 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25 
for details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. ; 


GET DOLLAR BILLS, quarters by mail galore. jj 
yours. Simple, easy instructions, 25c. Jerome Barnes 
3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. : 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL. Cooperative Mail Pro. 
motion Service Prospectus tells how. Send 10¢ to 
Geo. A. Talbot, Norwood, Mass. 


AN ENDLESS REVELATION of Fraud in connection 
with the Florida and Miami real estate boom. One 
volume already written on same, wanted publication 
to carry narrative of some. J. O'Callaghan, 2118 
N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 


GAGWRITERS! CARTOONIST! 
tooning World,” 20¢ copy. 
California Blvd., Chicago. 


CULTURED, ATTRACTIVE WIDOW, 44, desires posi. 
tion as housekeeper, nurse or companion to mother. 
less family. Write to M. Cox, Apt. 3, 452 Ft 
Washington Ave., New York City. - 





Read “The Car. 
Porcelli, 1335 South 





FURNISHED single apartment. Quiet, beautiful loca. 
tion. $7 per month. Ruth Moulton, Temple Terrace 
Tampa, Florida. ‘ 


ATTENTION AUTHORS! Space available days, Weeks, 
months. N. : Se ork undisturbed. Typing 
service optienal. Reasonable rates. Box 0-4, 

HOBBY WRITER, Protestant, would meet woman 
over 40 in New York area. Box O-9. 


PRIVATE!—New York mail address, 25¢ monthly, 
Clark’s Mail Service, 143 West 69, New York. 


SOME THINGS that every ambitious beginner in 
writing should know. Send 25c for detailed infor. 
mation. May Ball, Station C, 710—-No. 27, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. — 

LADIES, GENTLEMEN: Make new friends through 
correspondence club. Sealed particulars free. Dept. 
W, Post Office Box 6114, Metropolitan Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif. — 

TO WRITE, BE HAPPY—Who can write even pot- 
boilers when worried, lonely, sick or tied up in 
money or sex problems? This organization (yes, 
there is a story back of it) offers you free, per- 
sonal, psychological assistance. Write us al! about 

our problem and we will do our best to tell you 
ow to solve it. If you are helped, donate as you 
please to aid this work needed by everyone. No 
charges, even for postage. F M Service, 375 Linden 
St., Allentown, Pa. 


NOTED HOLLYWOOD SCENARIST wants fictionist 
or novelist to collaborate on stories slanted at films, 
The big money is in stories that sell to both Movies 
and publishers—and that’s our goal. This is a bon 
fide writing-team deal, no fee scheme. Only ex- 
perienced fictionist considered. Fine chance for 
good writer seeking bigger return. Author, Boz 
A590, Hollywood, Calif. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books, 
including writers’ courses, Plottos, Plot Geni-s, Plot- 
keys, Plotcards, etc. Large bargain list 10c. Books 
and courses bought, sold, rented, traded. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


ANYONE CAN SELL JUVENILES—“Shortcuts” dime, 
stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 





STOP trading your stories for rejection slips. Years 
experience writing true and original stories, Thes 
woke up. Mv experience sent you for 25¢ coin 
Will save vou a lot of disappointments. P. C 
Greenwood, Locksburg, Arkansas, R. 1 


MALE MODELS—Interesting art 
2043 E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 


CURRENT PRIZE CONTESTS! — Monthly _ bulletin 
listing hundreds. 10c. Contestland, 101 Greenwich 
Ave., New York City. 


ORIGINAL XMAS FOLDERS—Sample sonnet on hand: 
‘tinted paper, dime and stamp. M. Pixie, 2038 N. 
19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Y PRIVATE LIBRARY—Many valuable 
—“ 2 a. Bargain prices. Joe Gividen, Toll- 
house, Calif. 
g EARNINGS ASKING QUESTIONS— 
pg gee my instructions, 50c. Howard Bell, 227 
Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE WRITERS—Want to join active, selling 
group? Write Box O-7. 


“PROFITS FROM NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS”—New, 
roven, money-making plan, 25c. Star Service, 1305 
N. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


ASPIRING LADY WRITER, 32, wishes stenographic 


position. Box O-8. 


E MORE MONEY—Break into better markets by 

ie short filler material. Writing, selling secrets 

of successful author, with markets, 25c. Star 
Service, 1305 N. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


OCCASIONALLY SELLING gentleman wishes contact 





semi-amateurs, either sex. Purpose: exchange 
scripts, literary opinion. Box 0-11. 
TRADE JOURNAL service wants correspondents. 


Stanton, Box 892, Binghamton, N. Y. 


LONELY—Seeking happiness? I contact single, cul- 
tured men and women desiring a wider acquaint- 
ance. White onlv. Write in confidence to Mona 
Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, Minn. 





INFLUENCE OTHERS IN LOVE, business, personal 
matters. Trv Telepathy. Particulars, stamp. Mason, 
Campaign, Tenn. 


LUTCH—Write Mitchell, Maryville. 


FORMER NEWSPAPERMAN, now free-lancing, invites 
aspiring columnists to form mutual syndicate for 
complete, economical contacting of papers. Any 
type short feature. Practical advice available. Send 
specimen. Box O-10. 


LONESOME? JOIN SELECT CLUB; vast member- 
ship; all ages; many wealthy. Reedy-B, Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FIVE QUESTIONS about Hollywood answered fully 
and authoritatively for $1.00. Airmail service. 
Address “Hollywood Info”, P. O. Box 2704, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


CARTOON MARKETS, criticisms, artists’ information, 
lingo in 25c art maeazine. Sample for dime. Art 
Headquarters, 111c Main, Madison, Wis. 





FOR SALE—Antique doctor book, printed 1826, Bos- 
ton. Leroy Shinn, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


EAS'EST WAY to earn $5 or more a day by writing. 
Experience unessential. Send stamp for information. 
Arthur Labaree, Woodhull Ave., Hollis, N. Y. 


POCKET TYPEWRITER, $1.00. Not a toy; a real 
typewriter. Manufacturer’s address, 10c coin. J. 


Barnes, 3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 


SPEND YOUR WINTERS IN THE SOUTH. Save on 
fuel bill. Home completely furnished with all mod- 
ern conveniences. Electric and wood ranges, both 
white enameled. Silver and china. Attractive veran- 
das with porch furniture and lawns with lawn fur- 
niture. For sale or rent. For information, write to 
Mrs. M. Wilkes, Rosedale, Meigs, Ga. 


CORRESPONDENTS NEEDED—Newspapers pay well 
for those who know. Complete instructions, $1. 
Journalism booklet free. The Millers, Witter Springs, 
alifornia. 
HAVING SPANISH TROUBLE? You need Verb-O- 
ivo! It conjueates any regular or auxiliary verb 
fully; supplies “natural” prepositions, orthographic 
changes, vseful adverbs, adjectives, conjunctions. 
Explains SER and ESTAR; makes subjunctive be- 
ave; calculates; converts metric measurements. 
Fits the pocket and mind! Postpai7 $1.00. or 
€ OD. plys charges. Verb-O-Vivo, Box 4185-S, 
Houston, Texas. 


Ww. W. COOK’S PLOTTO AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 
—Will sell mv absolutely new copy for $8. Phillip 
Keston, 1921 Davidson Ave., New York, N. Y 


EASY MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Instruc- 
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tions quarter, stamp. Brown, 283 Chronicle Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

AUTHENTIC BACKGROUND. Detailed. Any place, 
period. Question, 25c. New Reporter, 809 Rush 
St., Chicago. aa 

S. O. S.—Refined, middle-aged widow-invalid and writ- 
er needs clerical work, addressing and mailing 
advertising, or what have you. Mrs. P. M. Smith, 
Upper Sandusky, O. 


CAMERA JOURNALISM .. . Getting Extra Cash for 
Snapshots. Details free. Harold Hippenstiel, 1128 
Russell Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA SELLING WRITERS desiring to 
join co-operative, round-table group. No fees. 
Write Box O-3. 

LONESOME? Your choice correspondents selected. 
Only quarter. Henriette, Williamsfield, Ohio. 


I PAY $1.00 EACH for certain names and addresses. 
You may know several. Stamp for details. Box 87, 
Lancaster, Mo. 

STORY WRITING HELP—50c postpaid. D. M. 
Muttitt, Story Counsellor, Westport, Conn. 


NEW CONTACTS through our Personal Service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discrimina- 
ting clientele. Write or telephone American Service, 
Grace Bowes, Director, New Central Location, 236- 
WD West 70th St., New York City. Telephone 
ENdicott 2-4680. 

LOOK! Start a Correspondence Club with only $1.00. 
Complete Plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149-B, Jackson, 
Chicago. 

SYNDICATED COLUMNS sold by our plan. Get your 
column started today. Complete printed plan sent 
for 25c coin. The Independent, Shoshoni, Wyo. 


PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED. A reference chart for 
busy writers who want to be correct. 25 cent coin, 
Royal Publishers, Box 93, Milton, Mass. 


RECEIVE FREE, Literature, Booklets, Brochures cov- 
ering many timely subjects, helpful to writers. 10c 
brings extensive listings, details. Goode, 5027 No. 
Troy St., Chicago. 


SEEKING COMPANION to work way to South Amer- 
ica with me. Somebody between twenty-five and 
thirty. Leave in November. Box O-2. 


9 WRITER’S BOOKS, including Plotto, $15. Box O-1. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s gag-joke book. Exciting, stimulating. 13c. 
Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


100 COPIES OF MAGAZINE with your name and 
address as publisher, $2.00. Caslingbar Enterprises, 
Room 31, 48 Gee Street SW, Washington, D. C 


























WANTED—Aegent sell “Kink” or “Make” ideas. Sim- 
ple sketch, description. Cover all fields. W. Kilburn, 
27 Foam St., Elwood, Victoria, Australia. 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING ANALYSIS by Trained 
Graphologist — Helpful — Detailed — Personal. Send 
several paragraphs, $1.00. Marian, Apt. 5, 914 E. 
Armour, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c; Briefs, $1.00. Your 
ideas into 3000 word plots, $3.00. Edna Morton, 
7118 Ave. K, Houston, Texas. 


“PRESS AGENCY” $2.00; “NEW FIELDS FOR THE 
WRITER” $1.75. Introductory rental either book 
15 days 25c. Many others. Illustrated catalog 10c. 
Modern Success Library, Dept. 70-WD, Pekin, Ill. 


WIN MONEY! Prizes! New Contest Bulletin, 10c, 
Butler, 473WD, Sebring, Florida. 








PEPPY PEN-PALS! Magazine (Experiences, Snap- 
shots) 15c. Flapper Flock, Eolia, Missouri. 


DO YOU NEED PUBLICITY? 
Details 10c. Lorene Marshall, Blawnox, Pa. 


COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING ENDS _ rejections! 
Poems. Short-Shorts, Essays wanted. Write Ray- 
mond Horn, Stanwood, Wash. 


WE HAVE A SPECIAL OFFER that will appeal to 
writers. Ask for details. Anderson Lending 
Library, Box 548, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


I can arrange that. 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOUP 


+ ee are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information ? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER'S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 
e New York Market Letter 
e@ The Writer's Market 


Book Publishers’ Needs 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
_ subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER'S DIGEST make 1940 a banner year for 


your literary interests. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 

( ) Learning to Write. 
( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 


Address 


ME aise eltvaraceeria eta 




















have anything to send them for considera. 
tion, the address is: 

Mutuat Broapcastinc System, Script 
Department, Station WOR, 1440 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. Better query first, outlining 
your script ideas. 

The NationaL BroapcasTinc Company 
maintains an extremely active script and dra- 
matic production department in Chicago, 
Something is always brewing there, so if you 
have any ideas, write to William J. Murphy, 
NBC headquarters, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HAT takes care of the non-commercial; 
Now let’s turn to the commercials. 

“First Nighter” scripts go to Auznrty, 
Moore & WaLLacE, advertising agency, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Write 
at once to this address for a copy of “Guide 
To Writers,” prepared espec'ally for poten- 
tial “First Nighter” writers. It’s free. 

“Grand Hotel” scripts, when and if the 
program returns to the air, go to the same 
address. 

Scripts for “Grand Central Station” go to 
LAMBERT & FEaSLEY, INCORPORATED, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Address 
all scripts in care of Mr. Ira Ashley. 

Scripts or script-ideas submitted for con- 
sideration by “Silver Theatre,” are to be 
sent in care of Cotumsia Artists, INcor- 
PORATED, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. This organization acts as an agency to 
sift out the good stuff from the bad and 
then submits potentially acceptable material 
to the sponsor. Watch the papers to see when 
this show returns before submitting. 

Material for the Kate SmitH Procram 
goes to the same address and through the 
same process. 

Ditto for scripts for CAMPBELL Snort 
STORIES. 

As for the half-hour scripts for Mr. Guy 
Hedlund, address them to Mr. Guy Hep 
LUND, Guy HepLunp & Company, Radio 
Station WTIC, Hartford, Conn. 

A few extra tips: Don’t forget to senda 
return stamped envelope with your scripts 
Type your scripts perfectly. Send no sloppy 
or illegibly typed scripts. 

There are a few other commercial and 
non-commercial shows scattered here and 

(Continued on page 68) 
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PITTSBURGH STORY 


BY FULTON OURSLER, Editor Liberty 
(From the Sandalwood Herald) 





The novel mentioned in the story did 
reach the best seller list, was drama- 
tized and played on Broadway by Grant 
Mitchell and Mayo Methot, and was 
twice produced as a moving picture by 
R. K. O. All this, however, was just a 
dream of the future on that dire day in 
Pittsburgh. ... 











sound, it all happened literally as I 

tell it here. In October, 1926, just 

a week after my daughter April was born, 

the publicity director of Harper and Brothers 
called me on the telephone and said :— 

“A department store in one of the large 

cities is having a book fair. They say that 

you can sell many extra hundreds of your 


ence: as this story may 
4 


novel, Stepchild of the Moon, if you will 
speak at their fair. Will you go?” 

I did not like to leave at this time but my 
wife insisted that I should not disappoint 
my eager public. So the next morning about 
eight thirty found me approaching the en- 
trance to the department store. Half a block 
away I could see a knot of people waiting to 
be let in. 

“What enthusiasm,” I said to myself. “The 
crowd begins to gather before the store is 
open.” 

On nearer view, however, I discovered that 
the crowd was composed entirely of authors, 
all there on the same errand as was I. 
Eventually we were let in and taken to a 
large auditorium where a crowd of shoppers 
had gathered. As I looked at them from my 








TORYCRAFT 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


AUTHORITATIVE PRAISE 


STEVE FISHER, well known in Cosmo- 
politan, Liberty and many other publications, 
writes: “I believe you have the greatest 
course ever offered. Your analysis of my Cos- 
mopolitan story, “Girl From Tokyo,” was 
amazing! I would never have believed anyone 
could so readily pick out each rung of the 
story’s (or any story’s) ladder of construc- 
tion. You’ve done a superb job!” 


BARRETT WILLOUGHBY, distinguished 


WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


Stories created by men and women trained under the super- 
vision of Frederick Palmer have been published in virtually 
every magazine in America. 





YOU INVESTIGATE NOW 





This amazing new method of learning how to write 
salable magazine fiction cannot be explained ade- 
quately in this small space. It Shows You How 


through the analysis of one hundred different stories. 


FIRST LESSON FREE 


Mail coupon and receive: (1) First lesson of Story- 
craft; (2) Personal report on the work you submit 
in that connection; (3). Copy of “Your Writing 
Career,” 32-page illustrated booklet explaining 
everything and containing enlightening statements 
of famous authors. 


Mail the coupon now. In doing so, many people of average 
talent have made their first step toward high success! 








for her novels and serials of Alaska, says: “In 
my increasing enthusiasm for Storycraft and 
admiration for the ability of Frederick 
Palmer, I advise all writers who have not 
“arrived” to acquire this wonderful training.” 


Adela Rogers St. John, Jim Tully, H. 
Bedford-Jones, Rob Wagner, Allan Vaughan 
Elston, Eric Howard, Isabel Stewart Way 
and innumerable others tell why they recom- 
mend STORYCRAFT, in the 32-page free 
brochure, “Your Writing Career.” 








oe Paimer is not associated 
with any other organization, 
Frederick Palmer, President, 
STORYCRAFT, ag ee Dept. 66 
Academy Blidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
| am interested in story writing. 
Please send. FREE OF COST OR OBLIGATION: 
O First complete lesson in Storycraft, with FREE privilege 
of your personal report on my work; 
(0 FREE 32 page illustrated ‘Your Writing Career" con- 
taining full details of Storycraft; endorsements of 
famous authors and students; explanations of glamorous 
opportunities for average people in the field of writing. 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 


Sell More Stories and Articles! 


TE Articles, stories, news notes 
LLUSTRA sell faster—bring more money 
wit when illustrated with photo- 

raphs! Our low cost Home 
Study Course trains you at 
home to make pictures that 
editors want; tells you where 
and how to sell them. Inten- 
sive, shortcut method not only 
will increase the salability 
of your manuscripts, but will 
open a whole new field of 
money-making opportunities 
to you. Write TODAY for 
FREE Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, INC. 


Dept. 4, 10 West 33 Street, New York City 











BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful Column. 
My Course which costs little, points the way Test your 
ability. Study odd moments ‘Most helpful course ever 
taken’’ writes one student. Send for circular today. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D, Los Angeles, California 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY BY MAIL: Modern, non-academic training 
in short story and article writing. Designed to solve YOUR 
Problem. MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM: Detailed and constructive 
criticism of stories, radio scripts, books, scenarios. MARKET- 
ING: Personal connections with leading editors and publishers; 
ersonal, Hollywood contacts with film and radio studios. 
rofit by the professional training and marketing advice that 
have started thousands writers upon successful careers. 
Elwood-trained batt sel 
AREN. ELWOOD M. 
6362 Hollywood SS 
Write for Booklet 











Hollywood, California 











COMPLETE SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 


Satisfaction Guoranteed 
Personal 2 months course in short-short Story Writing—$5.00 


Professional Criticism. Reading Fee, 3 for $1.00. 
Typing, 30c Per 1000 Words. Sales tases 10%. 
Longer Scripts, Reading Fee, $1.0 


EDNA MORTON 


7118 Ave. K, HOUSTON, TEXAS 














TFREE REVISION 


If your Manuscript is salable as you have written it, I imme- 
diately contact Editorial Buyers for you, asking 10% of the 
Proceeds when the story is sold, But if your Manuscript is 
not salable as you have written it, Revisions will be made on 
the script free of charge, without cost to you, Positively the 
most sensational, the most generous Literary Assistance Bar- 
gain ever offered. Before spending money anywhere for help 
of any kind learn the Truth as I see it about your writings. 
If you are seeking Editorial Contacts, send a Manuscript for 
Reading and a Big, Eight-Page Analysis. For Reading and 
Eight-Page Analysis, enclose 50c a thousand words or fraction 
thereof plus return postage. You pay nothing for the Free 
Revisions made on your manuscript. You pay only for the 
Reading and Ejight-Page Analysis. The Free Revisions are 
given you without cost, without charge, Every unsalable 
manuscript receives free revisions on the script. A separate 
reading fee for each script, Minimum reading fee per script 
$2.50. My Eleventh Year, The West Coast’s active manu- 
script agent. What have you for Hollywood? No personal 
interviews. Reading fees must accompany all manuscripts. 
Fiction only. 





FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


The following Affidavit has been ackowledged by a duly 
authorized Notary 

hich have 

little or 

exceptionally 

professional writers are ever listed in my 

announcements. S$ bscribed and sworn to be oe me this 

6th day of July, 1937, Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public.”’ 














MANUSCRIPT AGENCY 
(Since 192 


RALPH NATHALA 


917 Shreve Building San Francisco, California 


chair on the platform I remembered what a 
amous woman novelist had once told me:— 

“They don’t come there to listen to you 
but because their feet are tired.” 

Ne all made little speeches and then were 
taken to luncheon, following which we were 
led to little chairs and tables on a balcony. 
Each author had his own chair and table and 
a stack of his books. He was supposed to 
autograph these books as they were pur- 
chased by eager fans. I did not like this 
arrangement. It made me feel like a bearded 
lady selling post cards. Moreover, and per. 
haps in self-defense, I have always felt that 
I was unfortunately placed. To my right 
sat a dashing, handsome, blonde young man, 
the late Richard Halliburton. To my left 
sat the gracious and beautiful Martha Os. 
tenso. All the girls went to Mr. Hallibur. 
ton’s table and all the men went to Miss 
Ostenso’s table. Almost no one came to my 
table. As time wore on, the humiliation be- 
came excruciating. The only time I really 
had a crowd around my table was when two 
nuns appeared with a deputation of orphan 
boys, all of whom solemnly shook hand 
with me, but not one of whom bought a 
copy of “Stepchild of the Moon.” My de- 
spair was almost complete when eventually a 
little old lady came to my table. She was 
feeble and there were tears in her eyes as she 
took my hand between hers and said:— 

“God bless you. I have read everything 
you have ever written. I got out of a sick 
bed to come down to have a look at you. 
Just think, I am shaking the hand of Bruce 
Barton.” 

One would think that this was enough to 
happen to anyone, even a sinner like my- 
self, in one day, but my sufferings had only 
begun. When I could go back to the hotel 
it was only to get into evening clothes in 
time to attend a dinner of a press club and 
then, on farther to two other speeches at 
local gatherings in high schools, with three 
additional speeches scheduled for the mor- 
row. I got as far as the press club dinner. 
There I had to listen to the same author 
whom I had heard talk in the morning, re 
peating the same speeches and once more 
recommending their own works in unmiti 
gated phrases. They had to listen to m 
doing the same thing. In the midst of thi 
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it suddenly came over me that I did not 
have to do this, really. I could stop it if I 
wished to do so. I stopped it. I finished 
my speech prematurely and left the dinner 
at its close with the determination not to 
appear at the two remaining functions of the 
evening. Further, I determined to nourish 
my spirit by going to a show. The only 
theatre that I could find was a Loew house 
playing a combination of vaudeville and 
cinema. The house was sold out but the 
ticket seller could give me one seat in a box. 
I remember that as I sat down in the box 
there was a shooting act being exhibited; a 
red faced man was shooting apples off of his 
wife’s head. When this act was over and 
the house lights came up I was presently 
aware of confusion in the audience. A good 
deal of tittering was going on. As I looked 
around I discovered to my dismay that the 
tittering was all directed at me. A moment 
later it dawned on me. Why was I the 
cause of this universal hilarity? In all that 


audience of a thousand or more people I 
was the only man in a dinner jacket. There- 
fore, they reasoned, I must be an actor. Un- 
doubtedly I was a stooge for the next vaude- 


ville turn but they had found me out in 
advance! I crept out of the box and down a 
fire escape into an alley and telephoned home 
and told my wife I was taking the midnight 
train. 

“But what about your speeches?” she said. 

“Yes,” I echoed bitterly, “What about 
them?” 

Still, some explanation had to be made, 
so I sat down and wrote a hurried note that 
at the time did not seem to me too mendaci- 
ous. I simply said to the chairman of the 
committee on arrangements :— 

“My dear Mr. Blank. The stork has left 
a new baby at my house. You understand, 
I'm sure, that I want to hurry home.” 

But fate was still barking at my heels. The 
next morning a fresh contingent of authors 
arrived for the fair. Among them was my 
old friend Thyra Samter Winslow. Said the 
chairman to Mrs. Winslow :— 

“Did you know that Fulton Oursler’s wife 
had a baby last night?” 

“My God,” said Thyra, “she had one a 
week ago. How did she do it?” 

I don’t go to that sort of affair any more. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author's 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world; a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn't they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others, 


























ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PA, © SONG POEM WAITERS 
SZ outlining opportunities for ama- 
teur songwriters. Remarkable 
more chance than ever be/ore. 
ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 


Jane Hardy, President 
Write for free inspiring booklet 
changes in music industry give new writers 
Dept. 14, Box S07, Cincinnati, Ohio 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


by experienced typist. Neat, accurate work. First copy on 
20-lb. bond, Carbon free. Duplicate first and last sheets. 
Minor corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% 
discount over 10,000. 


ANNABEL WOLFE 
736-22nd Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 








SUCCESSFUL 


SONGWRITING 


Get The Inside Facts 
Write today for full information and free booklet “Building 
An Income Thru Songwriting "’ Mailed gladly on request. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 408 


43 Park Piace Brookiyn, WN. Y. 











FREE! to (rile 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story. will be 
| help to you. We will also send 


information 

Course in 

Burton's 
u a sincere appraisal of 


Analysis “et 


‘0 

ng ability Send today—no obligati 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 

1002-40 Pence Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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First Class and General Markets 


Arts & Decoration combined with The Spur, 
116 East 16th Street, New York City. Henry S. 
Adams, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 
a year. “Since most of our work is done on as- 
signment it is best that writers inquire before 
submitting their material. We buy photographs. 
No poetry.” 

Asia Magazine, 40 East 49th Street, New York 
City. Richard J. Walsh, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use practically 
no fiction, only an occasional story based on 
authentic Oriental background and Oriental char- 
acters. We prefer stories written by contemporary 
Oriental writers, who have literary reputations in 
their own countries. Articles of 800, 1700, 2500 
or 3400 words dealing exclusively with Asiatic 
countries, Russia, particularly with the Central 
Asia and Far Eastern Provinces of Russia, are 
wanted. We do not use travel articles and we 
prefer articles by authorities who know the East 
and the particular fields in which they write, 
economics, social sciences, politics, philosophy and 
all the deeper currents and contemporary move- 
ments of Asiatic life. We buy photographs, but 
very little poetry. Reports are in from one to 
three weeks. We pay $15 per printed page.” 

Brooklyn Jewish Center Review, 667 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, New York. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to the secretary. “We are interested 
in all articles or fiction or poems of Jewish in- 
terest. Material must deal understandingly with 
Jewish problems, or matters affecting Jewish life 
here and abroad. Length is up to 3000 or 4000 
words. Payment varies—from $10 up for articles 
and fiction; made on acceptance. Our rates are 
necessarily low because publication is issued to 
membership without extra cost.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Roland R. Harrison, Ad- 
ministrative Editor. Issued daily except Sunday; 
5c a copy; $12.00 a year. “We use the following 
types of material: Education page—800 words. 
Editorial page—700 words. Juvenile page—600 
to 800 on essays; 1200 on serials) Home Forum— 
1200 words. We buy photographs and poetry. 
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Reports are usually in about two weeks. We pay 
$7 a column, on acceptance.” 

Hearst’s International Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. Harry Payne Burton, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. ‘We use short stories, 5000 to 7000 words; 
short shorts, 1000 to 2000 words; serial novels, 
60,000 to 100,000 words. Also book-length novel 
to be published complete in one issue are bought. 
Novelettes should be 10,000 to 20,000 words. We 
use articles of wide interest, article series, and 
outstanding non-fiction books—travel, adventure, 
etc. Photographs are bought on order. No poetry. 
Payment is made on acceptance.” 

Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Philip S. Rose, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We 
use full-length serials; short stories—3500 to 5000 
words of action, mystery, romance. Good plot 
is first requirement. Articles should be of interest 
or importance to farm and small-town readers— 
2000 to 3500 words. We do not buy photographs 
and poetry only occasionally. Reports are in one 
week. We pay full market rates on acceptance.” 

Everyweek Magazine, 1200 West Third Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Paul Friggens, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We use stories of 3000 words, occasion 
ally 3500 words. These should have themes of 
love, adventure, detective. No sex stuff. Must 
be fast moving. We like humor. Stories should be 
compactly written and well written. Al] manu 
scripts must be typed. New authors must submit 
biographical sketches on their work, references, 
etc. We like stories tied in with the news, on top 
of the times. Articles are used with photos— 
without in some cases. Length should be 180 
to 2000 words and themes are outstanding per 
sonalities, adventures, news subjects such as mt 
tional defense, interviews, travel, discovery, hit 
tory. We prefer always to be queried. We .bu 
photographs; no poetry. Reports are in two 
weeks. We pay Ic a word with additional fee for 
pictures. This rate is basic. We pay more if 
story is of the best.” 

Girls in the News, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. G. A. Mills, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “All our text is stl 
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We buy photographs for which we pay 


written. 
Reports 


$3.00 and $5.00 each, on publication. 
are in two weeks.” 

Liberty Magazine, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief; Olin 
H. Clark, Fiction Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want short short stories 
up to 1200 words; short stories up to 6000 words; 
serials up to 75,000 words. Articles on timely 
and important subjects of broad, general interest 
up to 5000 words are bought. The editors should 
be queried as to their interest in the topic and a 
digest or outline submitted. We very rarely buy 
photographs. No poetry. We report in approx- 
imately ten days. Our rate of payment is stand- 
ard—paid on acceptance.” 

Modern Woman, 5225 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. George M. Wessells, Editor. 
Issued every six weeks. “We use short informative 
articles dealing with subjects of interest to women; 
especially ‘how to do’ household topics. We buy 
photographs. Reports are in ten days. We pay 
a minimum of Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$3.50 a year. “The ideal article for this magazine 
is an accurate descriptive narrative of personal 
experiences in places of geographic interest. The 
information should be presented vividly. We want 
to interpret a country through the customs, work 





BOOK 


HORS 


Every month, for over 3 years, 
| have told in this space about 
my latest book sales. The work 
of my authors appears on the 
lists of such houses as: DODD, 
MEAD; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; 
APPLETON-CENTURY; WILLIAM 
MORROW; VANGUARD; E. P. 
DUTTON; CARLYLE HOUSE; 
FLEMING REVEL; and “‘popular‘’ 
book firms like Phoenix, Godwin, 
Greenberg, Arcadia, etc. 

Read Ruth Darby's second Double- 
day, Doran mystery—DEATH CON- 
DUCTS A TOUR. Some of you may 
recall that | sold this author's first 
mystery, DEATH BOARDS THE 
LAZY LADY. (Serial rights sold to a woman's magazine.) Also 
appearing this month—another Doubleday, Doran Crime Club 
Mystery—THE TICKING HEART, by D. 8. Olsen, for whom | 
have sold § books to date. (English sale on this author's previ- 
Ous mystery, THE CAT SAW MURDER, has brought $200 
additional.) 
| have immediate openings for significant books of high 
literary value, fiction and non-fiction. | require for seasonal 
lists circulating a books of the roman:ic, detective and 
western types. (Firm in the romantic field has’ just announced 
@ detective imprint, enlarging the market for this type of 
book. Also a religious branch. Write me if you have books 
of this type.) Unpublished stories preferred; book length 
stories already published as serials of one-shots acceptable. 

| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
Scripts, either complete or incomplete, by wriers who have 
not as yet had books published. The market for ‘‘first’’ books 
is better now than at any time during the past few years. 

Whether your book manuscripts are complete or yet in 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
with you at no obligation to you. 


RUTH DARBY 


When a husband and 
wife cannot make anything 
of their marriage, the rea- 
son is usually incompat- 
ibility. When a writer 
can't do anything with his 
writing career, the reason 
is also incompatibility — 
with his markets. 

Market incompatibility brought John Mur- 
ray of Rochester to me. This young writer told 
me all he could about himself, wrote what | 
told him to write, revised as | indicated. | have 
just sent him the first of many checks to come. 


JOHN MURRAY 


“Your news of a sale," he writes, “was as wel- 
come as a tall coo! one in Death Valley. It took 
courage, determination, patience and detailed 
criticism in those first long formative months... 
| have seen a lot of so-called criticism, but none 
as downright detailed and inspiring as the stuff 
you hand out!" 


Finding Mr. Murray's market for him is the latest 
example of a system it has taken me years to develop. 
Writers working with me have appeared in every peri- 
odical class, from the higher paying markets like 
LIBERTY, THIS WEEK and WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION to top notch pulps like ARGOSY and the 
action pulps and syndicates. 

Sales as we go to press, $720, including 6 first sales. 
Each manuscript sold was the sort of thing the author 
SHOULD have written. As for yourself, | am con- 
vinced that if you aren't selling it's because you don't 
know how to take advantage of your like, dislikes, 
prejudices and backgrounds—the things that go to 
make you what you are—an individual, different from 
all others, with definite individual possibilities. 

Give me this information—tell me about yourself—when you 
send me your first manuscript, as my sling writers have 
done. Once | know what you can do best I'll work with you 
from outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, 
I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the writers 
working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "‘collaborations."" Resubmissions free . .. always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Jac. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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and play of its people. Human interest and sym- 
pathetic understanding are the fundamental re- 
quirements for the writing. The beginning of the 
article should create a definite impression of the 
single effect the author wishes to produce and each 
succeeding paragraph should strengthen that effect. 
Length: not over 7500 words; from 2000 to 3000 
word articles are welcome. Writers who do not 
use English may submit their work in other lang- 
uages. Submit with your manuscript as large a 
selection of illustrative photographs as possible. 
For an acceptable 2000 to 7500 word article 
accompanied by photographs in number from 25 to 
100 we pay from $50 to $500, depending on the 
quality and interest of the material. Reports are 
in two weeks or less. Payment on acceptance.” 

Netional Historical Magazine, Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall, Washington, D. C. Published by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles from 1500 to 3500 words dealing with 
Colonial or Revolutionary periods of history, with 
or without illustrations. We use poetry. Reports 
are in approximately two weeks. We pay on 
publication.” 

Natural History Magazine, Central Park West at 
79th Street, New York City. Edward M. Weyer, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly except July and 
August; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We sometimes 
use ficfionalized stories of animal life in which 
human characters either do not appear at all or 
are definitely subordinate to the animal characters. 
No such stories will be considered, however, unless 
the author confines himself to the known scien- 
tific facts about the creature he is describing. 
Humanizing of animal subjects is definitely out. 
These stories should present a true picture of the 
life of some bird or animal from its own natural 
point of view. We publish popular scientific arti- 
cles of significance and unquestionable accuracy, 
which. deal with primitive and prehistoric man, 
living and extinct animals, botany, and the world 
of Nature in general. Length up to about 6000 
words. We buy photographs. No poetry. Re- 
ports are in about one week. We pay 1c a 
word, including illustrations, on acceptance.” 

The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a 
year. “We use humorous, satirical and serious 
fiction— 400 words to 2500 words. We also want 
anecdotes for our Talk of Town Department. 
We do not buy photographs. Poetry is ued. Re- 
ports are in one week. We pay generous rates 
upon acceptance.” 

The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J., 
Editor. Issued monthly, October through June; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want wholesome 
stories of 2000 words or less. These should not 
be pietistic. Also short biographical sketches of 
600 words (Catholics with unusual occupations or 
hobbies). Also interviews with prominent Catho- 
lics—2000 words. The only photographs used are 
those that illustrate the articles. No poetry. We 
report in three weeks. Payment is Ic a word, on 


acceptance.” 

The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, Ney 
Jersey. Rev. Theophane Maguire, C. P., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “The 
fiction we use need not be religious, but we do not 
want anything that is offensive. Themes may le 
sport, adventure, mystery, romance. From 2000 
to 3500 words. We use articles on current sub. 
jects—1500 to 3500 words. We buy photographs; 
occasionally poetry. Reports are usually within 
two or three weeks. We pay Ic a word, on ae. 
ceptance.” 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year, 
“We want wholesome stories on modern themes, 
preferably with a Catholic slant. Sugary, pietistic 
and moralizing stories are absolutely taboo. Stor 
ies should be at least 2000 words in length, but 
should never exceed 3000 words. Our magazine 
carries each month five human interest feature 
articles. These average 2500 to 3000 words and 
should deal with contemporary Catholic individ. 
uals who have distinguished themselves in any 
unique or notable achievement. Wherever possible, 
good glossy black and white photographs, for 
which additional payment is made, should accom. 
pany these articles. Essays, travelogues, as well 
as articles on churches and missionary activities 
are not wanted. We want brief lyrics, not ex. 
ceeding 20 lines, on religious, inspirational and 
nature themes. We pay 25c a line for thes. 
Reports are within two to four weeks. Payment 
is 1%c a word, and up, depending on quality 
of work.” 

Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, California. Walter L. Doty, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 2 years for $1.00. 
“We use interesting new Western houses (with 
photos), which solve a problem of living. We 
also want interesting new Western gardens. Length 
should be between 200 and 1000 words. Besides 
the photos for illustration we use a few travel pic 
tures (accompanied by captions) of places in the 
West. Usually must tell a story. We use poetry 
that explains ‘Western living.’ Reports are usually 
within three weeks. We pay 2c a word for articles; 
25c a line for poetry; $1 to $5 for photos, on 
publication.” 

Today in Poetry, 347 N. Main Street, Water: 
bury, Connecticut. ‘Nakoma,” Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. We us 
short contemporary verse; also experimental. Re 
ports are immediate. Payment is in cash and other 
prizes. We will use one long poem (to 50 lines) 
in each issue.” 

Town & Country, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Harry Bull, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We like articles of 
1000 to 2500 words on personalities, travel, sports 
and topical events. Satire and articles on unusual 
subjects and places with photographs suitable for 
illustration are particularly sought. Rates are in 
proportion to length, news value and quantity of 
new material. We use photographs for illust 











BOOKS 


After a conscientious surve 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


of over a score of publisher's book 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right ee 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 2.50 
The Correct Word and How to > 


se It oe 
J. Turck Baker 
Desk Form of Errors in English 1.00 
Frank Vizetelly 
Ruget’s Thesaurus ; . 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget” 
Webster’s Dictionary . iG ea 
Write It Right eae 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ..... 2.00 
janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of ed 
English Language ............ 1.00 
james C. Fernald — 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
james C. Fernal 
aes | Good ‘English. . . 2.00 
. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder REALE 
Soule’s Synonyms .............. 3.50 
Don’t Say It ee 
john B. Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 


Write That Play leh eis 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting RARER 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play?.. 
Ciayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary ioe 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.............. 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of nel 
Writing sea ee 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Suen 
Writing ee 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories aioe ie 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments ... 
O. J. Martin 
Radio Writing ............ 
Max Wylie 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Poems Editors Buy . 
, Edith Cherrin 
First Principles of 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters ........... .75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
J. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hami'ton 
-50 


Points About Poetry ........... 
Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 

Plotto io os Oe 


Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of the Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
. E. Downey @ E. H. Slosson 


. 3.50 
.. 2.00 


ton 
erse 


1.25 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The — Market. . . 3.00 
M. Mathieu 
1940 mf. Book and Market 
Guide . pti ak Se 
Photo-Market ‘Geld... 
ohn Lyons 
1940 Photo Almanac & Market 
Guide ...... ; Me eis 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook 
All foreign markets 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular es 
Writing .. aa 
Sigmund ‘Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
og Photo ~ ade for 


Journ q2 
aft. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars * Week with Car 


and Camer Z 
Paul C. "Holt GH.R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


Child i ere weicinna ici ares 
jack Woodford 
Short Story Technique... . . 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique .... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error ra 3.00 
jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell. ... $.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
for Profit......... 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 
R. S. Dowst 
The Writing 4 Fiction. ..... 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing és 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur offman 
Juvenile Story Writing.......... 2.00 
Robinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 
The Story’s the Thing......... 2.00 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career . 2.00 
3.25 


Writin 


2.50 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 
Charnley & Converse 


MISCELLANEOUS 


the Magazine Article. . 
harles Carson 
Descriptive and Narrative 
Writing .. 
Lawrence H. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk 


Wiig: . 2.00 


. 2.00 





‘ 2. 
Medill School of Journalism 


Stating, Sionnseines Salable.... 2.00 
alter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing. . 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold .. 
Writing Novels to Sell. . 
aurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 
Carl H rabo 
Writing the Sex Novel 
urder Manual ; 
Underworld and Prison Slang. . 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide. . 
Air ong 9 Writer’s Guide...... 
who ingo Seaniatns 
Ronen. R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing. . 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing. .... 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology - the Writer. . 
Prof. K. Nixon 
The Writer’s oo ba Bays 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing. . 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay..... 
C. Warden LaRoe 
The Said Book 
All Synonyms ci 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition .. 
. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries ....... 
The Gag Builder........ 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning......... 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... 
Frank Swinnerton 
How to Make Money By 
Writing cuadads 
Selling What You Write. 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Senin Saa © to Win 
Them ; wer 
Helen King 
Business Paper Writing ... 2. 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles . 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson” 
. 1,00 
. 1.50 


**said’”’ 


The Mind in the Making 
James Harvey Robinson 
Manuscript Recor nae 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 
Gentlemen: 


12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid: 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


E - Inside Information 


Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has Adv 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
For FREE Sample copy 
Address: Writers’ Markets 
and Methods Mag., Dept. 
10K, Hollywood, Calif. 





ice From Such As: 


Ben Ames Williams 
Vicki Baum 
John Steinbeck 
Kathleen Norris 








FREE TO WRITERS! 


Write for free sample copy of ‘“HOW-TO-DO-IT” 
MAGAZINE. Contains ~~ department for writ- 
ers. Learn how to do it by pos Be methods of those 
who have succeeded. We also want articles. 


HOW TO DO IT PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 31, Station D. Los Angeles, Calif. 














[BE AN AD WRITER 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Olid established school. Many successful 


graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Oppors = 
tunities in Advertising,’ and requirements. = 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


3601 Mi.ugan Ave. Dept. 30S. Chicago, U. 








“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed bv the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











tion—must be dramatic. Reports are within three 
to four weeks. Payment depends on length, value 
etc., of material; made on acceptance.” : 

World Call, Indianapolis, Indiana. George Wal. 
ker Buckner, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 15¢ 4 
copy; $1.25 a year. “We are soliciting our own 
manuscripts now, but we do buy photographs of 
India, China, Japan, Africa, the Phillipines, Argen. 
tina, Paraguay.” 





Detective Markets 


The Avenger, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy. “We use unusual short detective stor. 
ies with good action and plenty of suspense and 
mystery. Unusual detectives and unusual circum. 
stances are preferred.” 

Crime Confessions, 1476 Broadway, New York 
City. Lionel White, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy. “We want first person stories under 
the bylines of women involved in crimes; particu- 
larly women criminals. Emotion, human interest 
treatment. Photos of principals, scenes of crimes, 
etc., should accompany ms., or list of photos that 
are available. We pay $5 per photo. Reports 
are in two weeks. We pay 1c a word, and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Crime Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York 
City. Lionel White, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy. “We need factual stories on current 
crimes, preferably—although not necessarily—un- 
der the byline of an official who took part in the 
solving of the case. Query editor before writing 
story. Photographs, or list of photographs avail- 
able, of principals, scenes of crime, etc., must ac- 
company manuscript. Lengths: 4000 to 6000 
words. We pay $5 per photo used, on publica- 
tion. Reports are in two weeks. Payment is 1c 
a word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Daring Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want thrilling 
accounts of fact detective cases. All types con- 
sidered, but we prefer those with strong woman 
angle. Must have elements of mystery, suspense, 
action and detective work. Length—5000 to 6000 
words. We use an occasional serial, two to four 
instalments, 4000 to 5000 words each. Must be 
illustrated with actual photos of scenes and princi 
pals. Query the'editor. Reports are in ten days. 
We pay 2c a word, on acceptance; $3 each for 
photos, on publication.” 

Doc Savage, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy. “We want fast-moving adventure stories 
with American heroes located anywhere in the 
world. Lengths, 3000 to 6000 words. We pay Ic 
a word, and up. Reports are within a week. The 
long novel is written to contract and we are not 
interested in new applicants for this task.” 

Double Detective, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Paul A. Johnston, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want shorts, 1500 
to 6000 words; novelets, 8500 to 11,000 words 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Reports are in two weeks. We pay good rates, on 


acceptance.” 

Dynamic Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use all types 
of fact detective material; action, mystery, suspense 
and detective work are prime requisites. We want 
solved cases. Official bylines are preferred. Lengths: 
4000 to 5000 words. We require actual photos 
of all scenes and principals. Query the editor. 
Reports are in ten days. We pay 2c a word, on 
acceptance; photos, $3 each, on publication.” 

Headquarters Detective, 1476 Broadway, New 
York City. Lionel White, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy. “We want stories based on current 
fact crimes, preferably under the byline of an 
official involved in the case. Query the editor 
before writing up case. Photos, or a list of photos 
available, of principals, scenes of crimes, etc., must 
accompany manuscripts. Length of script: 4000 
to 5000 words. We pay $5 per picture, on pub- 
lication. Reports are in two weeks. We pay 
1¥%2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Mystery Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. John 
L. Nanovic, Editor. “We want detective stories, 
especially with unusual characters. Action or char- 
acterization may be outstanding, depending on 
whichever suits the character best. We have no 
particular requirements except that the story leave 
the reader with the impression that he has read 
something good. First submissions should not be 
over 7000 words. Rates are lc a word, up, ac- 
cording to the reader preference of each story. 
We report within a week.” 

Popular Detective, 22 W. 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We want 
novelets, 8000 to 10,000 words; shorts, 1000 to 
6000 words. Reports are in two weeks. We 
pay Yac a word, on acceptance.” 

Red Star Detective, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Paul A. Johnston, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. ‘We’ want 
shorts, 2000 to 5000 words, only. Reports are in 
two weeks. We pay Yac to %4c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We want detective stories 
of action and mystery. We do not want crime 
stories. Word limit is up to 6000 words. Rates 
are lc a word, and up. Reports are within a 
week. The long novel is written to contract and 
—— not interested in new applicants for this 
task.” 

Startling Detective Adventures, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want fact detective stories dealing with the graver 
crimes of murder, robbery, kidnapping, blackmail, 
swindling and banditry. Must have strong basic 
elements of mystery, suspense, action and detective 
work. We prefer not to have negro or child 
Principals. Length is 5000 to 6000 words. We 





| NEED YOUR CONFIDENCE 


I have the Knowledge and the Experience 
to make you a Writer. 

Year by year my Reputation for Personal 
Integrity and Skill in Guiding Writers grows. 
Similarly, their Success and the Number of my 
Clients. 


Have You What It Takes? 


Are you willing to place yourself completely in my 
hands—after an honest and full trial? Are you willing to 
face your future without equivocation or doubts? To tell 
me truly what you want of life? To let me help you 


get it? 
Real Service 


If you mean business—are not a dabbler or dreamer, 
get in touch with me at once. I'll do the rest. 

The method? (1) Send a sample MSS., with letter 
about your experience, and the small fee $1 per 1000 
words, 60c above 5000) plus Return Postage. Special 
rates for Novels, etc. 

(2) Visit one of my Limited, Workshop Classes. In- 
struction, MSS. Analysis, Personal Conferences. 


Experience 


Free Lance Writer of 1000 articles and many published 
short stories, plays, etc. 

Also: The Writer, Middlebury College and University 
of N. H. Writers’ Conferences (Staff), Harvard University. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
A National Institution Since 1929 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 











"YOU ARE A GENIUS 


as a manuscript typist!'’ says HARRY STEPHEN KEELER, 
mystery story writer (his 30th novel—''The Man with the 
Crimson Box''—was published July | by E. P. Dutton). 
Send me your mss. for professional typing. First 20,000 
words, 35c per 1000; 30c per M thereafter, 

MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


541 Deming Place, Chicago, Ill. 











We'll Buy 


every type and tength, at ag 
are manuscript dealers and reseii to publishers. 


Your Manuscripts 


a price reed upen with 
Good offers bn 
erfect scripts. if it’s fauity, but can be made saiabie. we'll 
uy at a price whereby we can revise at our expense. If we 
rm you why. Examination fee, $3.00 a 
: 20c per thousand thereafter. 
kes, gags, kinks, 10c each. iInciose fees, 
postage and envelope. 





WRITERS’ BROKERAGE SERVICE, 
4 FORT LUPTON, COLO. 








I Can't! ¢ SELL YOUR STORY 


. thot is, to a magazine If it's o book-length 
novel | may be able to place it with a publisher 
I've been working with and for publishers for 
five years. I've edited, re-written, handled pro 
motion. | won't read your book for nothing but 
| won't “Jesse James” you. $5 covers reading, 
frank criticism and (if it has the stuff) presenta 
tion to publisher. If it just won't do. you'll get your 
criticism and manuscript back promptly Sales. 
10Z all rights. Send the $5 reading tee and any 
correspondence to Frederick Rawlings, P O Box 
2160, Middle City Station, Philadelphia, Pa 


Ez For economy, Mss. may be seni by prepaid 
express to Frederick Rowlings, Philo. Pa 
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HAVE YOU NOTICED 


how many literary agents seem to read 
your script with the sole purpose of find- 
ing something wrong with it? 

Since my profits must come from commis- 
sions, I read a client’s script with two ques- 
tions in mind: 


Where can I sell this script? 


Can this writer turn out other scripts 
I can sell? 


I have no course or collaboration to sell you. 
If minor changes are necessary to improve a 
script’s salability, I suggest them. But there is 
no additional charge for this service, nor for 
resubmission and marketing the revised script. 


Send for my magazine map, which lists over 
400 magazines in New York City. On the re- 
verse side you will find all the details of my 
service to writers. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St. New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. Specializing in 
personal submission to editors. 








POETS: 


eed self-addressed stamped envelope for 1940 PRIZE PRO- 
AM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, ee 

oo will receive also description of HELP YOURSEL 

HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES to SEND 

PO 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929: 25c¢ a copy; $2 a year) 


702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 














FREE CRITAGE!! 


show you what critage can do I'll give you FREE critage 
good script up to 2000 words in length. No cost to you 
for a service that ordinarily costs four dollars! Further, I'll 
market the completed script roe 10% commission, I reserve the 
right to reject illiterate scripts. 
Send the manuscript with “ine regular dollar reading fee— 
the critage will be sent promptly. NOVELS are now in demand— 
I have calls for fact books. Reading fee on novels: $5. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, Steties E Cincinnati, Ohio 


Upland, Indiana, will alse reach me) 








INTELLIGENT TYPING SERVICE 


Experienced, private typing and proof-reading (correcting 
oraet errors) service in charge of a graduate of Oklahoma 
A and M College. This service is recommended and spon- 
sored by Professor Thomas H. Uzzell. Fee: 35c per thou- 
sand words. 


SOUTHWESTERN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 169 Stillwater, Oklahoma 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let wigs creative revision a ‘omg ges of your manu- 
ay to success for by giving your story 
. interest. and appeal 
correct spelling, standard punetuation, 
in appearance and treatment. One dollar per thousand werds, 
Fee plus return postage should accompany material. 


EDITH M. NAILL 
EDGERTON, MISSOURI 











use an occasional serial, two to four instalments, 
4000 to 5000 words each. All stories must be 
illustrated with actual photos of scenes and prin. 
cipals. Query the editor. Reports are in ten days, 
We pay 2c a word, on acceptance; $3.00 each for 
photos, on publication.” 


Book Publishers 


Alliance Book Corporation, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Robert Spiers Benjamin, Editor, 
“We publish a general list of books in both fic. 
tion and non-fiction fields, largely of a serious 
nature. We maintain a high standard and have 
a small list—about 25 books annually. Payment 
is on a regular royalty basis with advances for ac- 
cepted projects of merit. We prefer established 
writers, although all material is thoroughly read, 
Reports are in three weeks.” 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Myron L. Boardman, Editor. “We publish 
usual book length manuscripts. We want general 
non-fiction in the fields of travel, biography, cur- 
rent events, etc. We report as promptly as pos- 
sible.” 

W. R. Scott, Inc., Publishers, 69 Bank Street, 
New York City. John G. McCullough, Editor, 
“We publish books for children.” 

Sheed & Ward, Inc., 63 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Miss M. Hunt, Editor. “We publish 
Catholic religious, historic, biographical, philo- 
sophical novels. Royalty basis.” 








Trade Journals 


The Diner, 234 Park Avenue, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Arthur F. Neumann, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We want 
articles pertaining to food and food servicing— 
restaurant topics, liquor, and all allied subjects. 
Length, 1200 to 2500 words; can use 600 to 6000 
words if pertinent. We are usually well supplied 
by our staff, but we do accept and use some free- 
lance material. The only poetry used would be 
an occasional jingle. We pay on publication.” 

Mid-West Aviation, 955 E. Jefferson, Detroit, 
Michigan. Walter X. Brennan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We publish 
this magazine in the interest of pilots. We want 
club news, sport events in connection with races, 
etc., in mid-West area. We use a few photo- 
graphs. Also poetry. Reports are within a week. 
We pay on publication at no set rate.” 

Mid-West Yachting News, 955 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Michigan. Walter X. Brennan, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “This 
is published for yacht clubs and boat owners. We 
want club news, sport events in connection with 
races, etc., in mid-West Area. We use a few 
photographs and some poetry. Reports are within 
a week. We pay on publication.” 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman Street, New York City. 
Gerald Taylor White, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use nothing out: 
side of technical or semi-technical articles by ex 
perienced boat owners, naval architects or similar 
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experts. We do not want poetry, photos, regatta 
results or local news. We use photographs only 
when they illustrate the text. Reports are at once. 
We pay $5 a page, and up, depending upon quality 
of material.” 

Public Works Magazine, 310 East 45th Street, 
New York City. A Prescott Folwell, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We can 
use articles describing in a technical manner 
street and highway construction, airport construc- 
tion, water and sewerage facilities and their design, 
construction and operation. Technical knowledge 
or oversight is necessary in preparation of articles. 
Cooperation with local engineers may be sufficient 
to prepare a satisfactory article. We use photo- 
graphs in connection with articles. Reports are in 
about one week, or less. We pay $7.50 per 1000 
words; about ten days after publication.” 

Radio-Craft, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use technical material 
on radio, public address, television, electronics and 
facsimile. We pay approximately lc a word, after 
publication.” 





AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


1: History of hospitalization in your city. 
Pioneer hospitals and distinguished physicians 
of that period. The erection of hospitals in 
later years. Equipment, then and now. 

2: A prominent entomologist. The cata- 
loguing of all the different species of insects 
in your state. The job of collecting insects 
for identification. The state’s most harmful 
insect. 

3: The important work being rendered 
by a local society for the hard of hearing. 
How the society rehabilitates deafened chil- 
dren and adults by teaching them lip reading 
and speech correction. Monthly educational 
and social affairs. 

4: The first superintendent of the city 
schools, His length of service and contribu- 
tion to the educational progress of the com- 
munity. 


5: General election day. How your 
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lete, and better 
indexed than 
ever before. 


The 
Writer's Market 


... has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 

er’s market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. 

This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 
This is the eighth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 

@ Editoriai Requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 


@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ~ 
ars in The 1940 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
CO Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1940 Writer’s 
Market.”’ 1 enclose $3.00. 


OJ Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
os Market.”” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


My subscription is (] new [J renewal [) extension 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

I jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 


market trends and we know how to make you 


understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
magazine to waich you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
information that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 


Write TODAY. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own _ indivdual 
manuscripts. 

Up to 1000 words........eeeececeeces 

1000 to 2000 words.......seeeeeeees 

2000 to 3000 words........cceceeeees 

3000 to 4000 words......ccseesevcees 

4000 to 5000 words.......sseeeeceees 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








DIGEST 


state has voted in the matter of Presidents in 
the past. 

6: Odd incidents in the existence of a 
rural mail carrier. Interview a veteran, or 
retired, R. F. D. postman. Opportunity to 
study human nature. How he has watched 
the rise—and also fall—of many a romance 
through the mail. 

7: Remarkable dreams by local citizens, 
Old superstitions concerning dreams. 

8: Roadside zoos in your region, particu. 
larly for advertising and display purposes at 
filling stations and stores. History of some of 
the wild animals in captivity. Feeding the 
creatures and protecting them from extremes 
of weather. Can any perform tricks? 

9: Disappearance of covered bridges, a 
picturesque feature of the horse-and-buggy 
era. Number remaining in your state. Secure 
data from the highway department. 

10: A “preaching” family. Find a 
preacher who has some sons in the ministry, 
or whose ancestors were clergymen. Their 
combined years of service in the pulpit. 

11: Armistice Day. The first commander 
of the American Legion in your state. 

12: Traffic in the infant days of the 
automobile industry. Speed regulations. How 
horses were upset by the appearance of the 
“horseless carriage.” Early laws in connec- 
tion with motor vehicles. There were “road 
hogs” back yonder! 

13: The career of a silhouette artist. The 
present demand for such work. 

14: The adventures of a local newspaper 
photographer. Out of the ordinary assign- 
ments; outstanding news shots. The growing 
consciousness of photographic art which is 
spreading rapidly among press lensmen. 

15: Military conscription in the War 
Between the States. The age limits at various 
times. Under the draft act passed by the 
United States Congress, in March, 1863, a 
drafted person could get exemption from 
service by hiring a substitute or by paying 
$300. Consult local newspaper files of tha 
time for details. ay 

16: The air safety record of your state: 

17: The “life” of a shoe salesman. How 
many, many people, especially women, are 
supersensitive about the size of their feet. 
Styles down the years. Largest numbers. 

18: The popularity of boomerang throw- 
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ing in your vicinity. "Tis a favorite pastime 
with the younger generation as well as the 
adults. 

19: Notables who used to frequent his- 
toric inns still standing in the county. Some 
of these taverns are being reconstructed as 


‘ Works Progress Administration projects. 


20: Card games that were in great 
vogue more than one-half of a century ago.” 

21: A huge turkey ranch. How the 
owner expertly raises gobblers for the annual 
massacres of these fowls that mark Thanks- 
giving and Christmas celebrations. 

22: All of the living ex-governors of the 
state. Their occupations since their adminis- 
tration, in addition to plans for the future. 

23: Experiences of a tuberculosis nurse. 
Her valuable services to the county. An in- 
sight into the tuberculosis program. Descrip- 
tion of a X-ray clinic. ; 

24: The dean of Sunday School teachers 
in the city. Growth of church and Sunday 
School membership since his or her begin- 
ning. , 

‘25: Thrills of a life-time among well- 
known golfers of your city. Some of the most 
unique holes-in-one. 

26: Memories of the magic lantern. 

27: A visit to a local baby hospital. Get 
the physician in charge to explain the opera- 
tion of the institution. Pointers on the care of 
infants. 

28: An interview with a probation offi- 
cer. His most unusual cases. How he deals 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

29: Some of the heaviest rainfalls in the 
annals of your county. Contact the “Weather 
Man” and also Old-Timers. How floods, 
bringing widespread destruction of bridges, 
have affected the results on election days. 
Average rainfall of today. 

30: Biographical sketch of the state 
treasurer. The financial condition of the state. 





Chicago Coffee Club 
(Continued from page 30) 
produce the most authentic crop of new pulp 
writers in the country. 

Whether the original members of the Chi- 
cago Coffee Club will blossom forth in full- 
fledged slick writers, and then into serious 
fiction, only Time, the devious workings of 
the draft, can tell. 


’ 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT-.- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course tn Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


hy eninge te of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts qutte rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professtona! 
editors who will take an individual tn- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Weiting that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





























Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 

Courses in Short Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc. — Pd our 
staff of literary experts, headed ‘by . J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. = ial! courses 
in English for those who need preliminary training. 
Nearly forty years of successful experience in the 
home study field. 

Hundreds of pupils have 
novels, popular short-stories, 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 





written ° successful 
have won prizes 


Write Today 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 








WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: The reason 
why many short-shorts fail to make the grade 
is because they lack the 3 fundamental ele- 
ments. Do you know these 3 cardinal ele- 

ments that make a salable short-short? Be 


By Robert Oberfirst 
sure to send for my important booklet, WRIT- 


TA | 
writing a salable short short story. 
New Jersey 





Wrirer’s DIGEST 


But an excellent beginning has been made. 

Other groups in publishing centers should 
be encouraged by the Chicago example to 
get together under the not-too-jaundiced eye 
of a pulp editor. 


The Big House Writes 
(Continued from page 40) 
will find those “hard-boiled editors, assist. 
ants, etc.” are every bit as human as you 
or I. 

Get busy, you beginners out there. We in 
prison will be watching you and waiting for 
the opportunity to salute your new successes, 
Until then—everything is “copesettee!” 

P. S.—And you can tell little Lola—the 
one on the tree stump with the fenceless 
cows — that she has only to look up and 
there is the bright, crackling blue sky.. Lola’s 
pasture looks pretty grcen to me from where 
I set. 








Radio Comes of Age 


(Continued from page 54) 


there throughout the country, broadcast over 
small regional networks or individual sta- 
tions. Then too, new shows are always pop- 
ping up as the fall and winter season grows 
older. The best way to locate them and write 
for them is to find out, by writing to the 
broadcasting station, the name and address 
of the advertising agency through which the 
show is put on. Then contact the agency, 
personally or again by writing, learn the re- 
quirements . . . and go to work. 

And since so many of the big-wigs believe 
that script writing has not been in step with 
the forward pace of the rest of the industry, 
let’s do something about it, shall we? 





ING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which ex- 
plains in detail the 3 cardinal elements in 
Enclose |0c in coin (no stamps) to cover 
printing and mailing costs. 

Literary Agent 
Woodbine, 

Motion Picture Studios Want Story Material. 

Write For Details. No obligation. This IS Not 

A School. 


FILM WRITER'S AGENCY 


1345 N. Hayworth Ave., HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 














DO a AL Da PLACE? 


ARE YOU INDUSTRIOUS? HONEST? UNPREJUDICED? IF SO, THEN KNOW THAT EACH ONE HAS A 
DEFINITE PLACE AND A JOB IN THE GREAT SCHEME OF LIFE. WE CAN HELP YOU FIND THIS PLACE. 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST 60 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE LEMURIA THE INCOMPARABLE. LEARN 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR MIND ALERT, YOUR HANDS BUSY, YOUR HEART WILLING, YOUR EYES ON 
THE STARS, AND YOUR FEET ON THE GROUND. IT DARES TO TELL THE TRUTH YOU NEED TO 
KNOW. TWO DIMES COVERS THE COST OF MAILING, NO OBLIGATION. ADDRESS DEPT. W 








YOU STRUGGLING AUTHORS 


need nothing less than the best help and service if you 
are to become the “‘Big Names” of tomorrow. Located 
here at 42nd Street and Broadway (Times Squvare)— 
crossroads of the publishing and theatrical worlds— 
your salable scripts are quickly placed before editors 
and Broadway play-producers. If unsalable: 

A professional author, who has sold to the movies, 
big slicks and pulps, will tell you what is wrong wit 
your story, and what, if anything. to do about it. Fee: up 
to 5000 words, $1.00; 25c for each additional 1000 words. 

The same analysis and suggestions apply to your plays, 
which will be read by professional Broadway play-readers 
(on their own time). Fee: $5.00, whether 1 or 3 ac's. 

The same analysis and suggestions apply to your non- 
technical articles, which will be read hy a writer who 
has sold articles to the big slicks. Fee: same as for fiction. 

Professional Mss. Typing: 30c per 1000 words. 
Kindly always enclose fee and return postage with script. 

FMR SERVICES 
Literary Agents 
1457 Broadway, Suite 902, New York City 


Telephone: CHickering 4-4367 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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e“NUSUAL SERVICE” 


Many good stories are rejected every day chiefly because they do not 
fit ditorial needs or because they are out of date. Swiftly standards and 
morals are changing, and the writer who would succeed must go with the 
changing times. It is my professional concern to keep my clients in touch 
wit!) what is wanted, and to do it constantly, for as long as our association 
endures. That is why I am continually receiving letters such as these: 

“Yes, I’ve gone quite a ways in my writing—AND SELLING—-since 
you last heard from me. I now sell 90% of all I write... You helped me a 
lot «vith your rough, tough criticisms.” (*) 

“You haven’t heard from me for some time, but I credit you for much 
of ‘he training which enabled me to secure my present job of Publicity Di- 
recior for this giant corporation... You can see from all this how your train- 
ing has helped me .... Thanks for your letter, and please let me hear from 
you about the book market.” (*) 

“T realize I am a far better writer than I was even a year ago. I knew 
very litthe when I started with you. I shudder to think where I'd be now if 
I had kept stumbling along on my own.” (*) 

“If you ever have occasion to refer aspiring writers to those who have 
benefited immeasurably from your teaching, criticism, and encouragement, 
I am one who will be glad to answer any questions.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are sincere in your efforts to win literary success and come to me for guidance, 
you can be assured of sympathetic, enthusiastic, and I hope competent, help. I have been 
building literary careers for twenty years, and the record established by my clients is an open 
book. True, I’ve made them work, but I’ve also tried so to arrange the work that they had a 
grand time doing it! I’ve never been able to see why a man trying to teach others how to 
write entertainingly should be as dull as ditchwater himself. 

In your pursuit of success, you owe it to yourself first of all to GET THE FACTS. They 
are given in my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST? ANCE,” which 
is FREE ON REQUEST. It tells of my work with writers, gives my credentials, both as an 
author and a literary critic, and also contains other vital "information, not obtainable else- 
where, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3.000 words (includ- TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 


ing ‘‘short-short stories’’) ; for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 

$3.00 for the first 3,000 words and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so. 

sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 The commission on sales is 10 per cent. 

to 75,000 words $25.00; 75.000 to 100,000 words, My sales office is located in the heart of New York's 

$30.00’ over 100,000 words, $35.00. publishing district, and resident representatives submit 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge my clients accepted scripts in person to the editors 

of any kind. If a manuscript is available, = ae be in accordance with my detailed instructions in each 

made so by revision, the Service includes ALL ECES- case, thus assuring you of the best personal contact 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION with editors. 


FREE TO YOU 
Reprint of one of my published articles on 
WHERE AND HOW TO GET AND DEVELOP PLOTS. 
If you’re having trouble with your plotting, write for it today, as the supply is limited. 


LAURENCE R. DDORSAY 


Author ''The Profit in Writing'’ ($3.00); ''Writing Novels to Sell*' ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks’ ($3.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell" ($3.00); ‘Mistress of Spears'' ($2.50), etc. 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
©. Bex 682 - -« © © © 6s ew te thle le BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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WRITERS! Try A New ROYAL PORTABLE 


We did. 


ROY ~ TURNS i. MORE 
WORK—FAST 


Il am an experienced typist and have 
earned extra money for eight years 
by the sale of short stories 
Recently I have produced and sold 
more stories than during any 
similar previous period. A new 
Royal Portable helped me. It’s the 
fastest portable I’ve ever used! 
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My new Royal Portable has 
repaid me many times over 
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Would a Royal Portable help 
you sell your first story or make 
more money with your writing? 
You'll never know until you try 
it yourself! It’s easy to get a 
brand new Royal on Free Home 
Trial—just mail the coupon for 
complete information. Join the 
ranks of successful writers who 
use Royals, today! 





ath MA GIC* 





MAR GIN the most 


sensational of all typewriter improvements 





ANYONE CAN USE IT... ANYONE 
CAN TURN OUT BEAUTIFUL WORK 


AND HERE’S WHY! Only Royal gives 
you MAGIC Margin—it sets the margin 
automatically 3 times faster; Locked 
Segment Shift Freedom, Touch Control*, 
Touch-set Tabulator, Time-Saver Top 
and office typewriter features. Standard, 
full-sized Keyboard and all controls. 
Tested, proved, guaranteed. Made by 
Royal, world’s largest company devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of type- 
writers. 

*Trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


FREE! 


Royal’s Instant Typ- 
ing Chart shows you 
how to type RIGHT. 
INCLUDED with 
every Royal Portable 
at no extra cost—a 
handsome Carrying 
Case. 











Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Dept. WD-40, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
Tell me how I can get a genuine New Roya! Portable on FREE |! OME 
TRIAL; also tell me how I can own one for ONLY A FEW ( 
A DAY including small carrying charge. 
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MAKE THAT OLD TYPEWRITER HELP PAY! 
Please quote trade-in allowance on a 
Typewriter, Serial No 
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